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Our Emotional Stability 


(Editorial) 


Will Rogers once said, “It’s great to 
be great, but it’s greater to be hu- 
man.” Cleda Reyner in Good Business 
Magazine, says, “Life has special re- 
wards for thcse who make others feel 
happy and at ease.” These statements, 
I believe to be wholy.true and work- 
able. 

As a young man, I worked during 
the summer as a house-to-house sales- 
man selling “Wear-Ever” aluminum 
cooking utensils. While I earned a 
reasonable amount of money in this 
work, my chief benefit was that I 
learned a lot about human nature, for 
I had the experience of meeting many 
wonderfully fine people and a sizeable 
number of others who had formed the 
habit of “getting up on the wrong side 
of their bed.” Throughout my life as 
both college professor and business ac- 
tivator, I have found that these two 
classes are still existent in all levels 
of our social and economic life. More- 
over the “wrong-side-of-the-bed” group 
in no sense is confined to the socially 
and economically underprivileged class. 

As a matter of evidence, a sales 
manager told me of a most unusual 
experience which happened recently in 
the office of the executive of a large 
wholesale grocery corporation. A friend 
of the grocer had recommended that 
the latter be approached regarding the 
distribution of a commodity, the de- 
mand for which has been well estab- 
lished and the wholesale distribution 
of which has been proven to be a 
money-making deal, not to mention the 
service rendered customers in supply- 
ing such a product. The grocer accepted 
an appointment for the interview in 
good faith; but when the interview 
was opened, his mind closed to dis- 
cussion of the commodity. In fact, 
within a matter of minutes, so the re- 
port goes, the grocer totally lost him- 
self emotionally and displayed a vio- 
lent rage of temper, and for no logical 
reason. Naturally, the sales manager 
departed the scene unobtrusively, 
since there are too many well-adjusted 
business men with whom a salesman 
may do business without bothering 
with emotionally sick men. 

Just a few weeks ago I also had 
occasion to read two letters which were 
shown me and which were written in 
a similarly emotionally-strained spirit. 
Both were written by executives who 
occupy equally important administra- 
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tive posts. Both were equally reprehen- 
sible in language as well as in temper- 
ament. In these letters the mitigating 
circumstances involved indicated that 
the content of the letters was predi- 
cated upon matters of small import- 
ance, and that plain officiousness was 
the major factor demonstrated in both 
cases. The parties to whom the letters 
were addressed disregarded the temper 
display and replied courteously and 
truthfully. The situation soon there- 
after was automatically solved satis- 
factorily. These three illustrations are 
exceptional. However, there are entire- 
ly too many others like them that 
could be repeated. 

Why do people behave this way? 
Why do they not treat others as they 
would like to be treated? I do not 
propose to give the answer; but Dale 
Carnegie has become famous and made 
a fortune as well, by selling his books 
and courses of study which enunciate 
the cure for nervous tension and other 
personality abnormalities. Many people 
report that they have found complete 
adjustment in the application of Mr. 
Carnegie’s principles. One writer says, 
“The root of all of our difficulties is 
a lack of the sense of the Presence 
of God.” Another states, “Your life 
is conditioned by your thoughts, not 
by the thoughts of anyone else.” The 
little magazine entitled Good Business, 
917 Tracy Street, Kansas City, does 
one of the best jobs I have found any- 
where in helping distraught people to 
find inner satisfaction and personal 
adjustment to their social and economic 
problems, by means of printing the 
personal stories of many people, once 
distraught, but who have since found 
complete happiness and who have at- 
tained unusual success. 

In the not-too-distant past, musi- 
cians were notoriously known as tem- 
pestuous and temperamental. In recent 
times, however, this condition has 
changed. In the first place, competition 
is tough and jobs are fewer. In the 
second place, musicians, in the main, 
like to do good things for other people. 
They cultivate humanitarian qualities 
and unselfishness. These factors are 
conducive to happiness. There are 
many good people in the world. The 
three examples mentioned doubtless 
represent good men. But these men 
should be more exemplary in their 
dealings, if they expect to impress 


ON THE COVER 


HAZEL MONFORT 
Alva, Okla. 


Probably the most concise story of 
the musical career of (Mrs.) Hazel D. 
Monfort, President-Elect of the Okla- 
homa Music Teachers’ Association, 
could be told in a very few words. It 
would simply be “the well earned rec- 
ogniation of her many achievements 
and her success as a music teacher, 
pianist, organizer, and traveler.” 

The entire background of her de- 
velopment is a network of music from 
early home life with her mother and 
father up to the present. From all the 
years of music endeavor, she has de- 
veloped a philosophy which has carried 
her forward—firmly believing that one 
of the greatest means of achieving 
happiness in one’s profession is ac- 
complished through contacts with those 
of mutual interest in life. 

In the early twenties, Mrs. Monfort 
graduated from the Wichita College of 
Music with a degree in Pianoforte un- 
der Otto L. Fisher. Mrs. Monfort then 
continued her musical career by devel- 
oping a strong progressive music studio 
in Piano and Theory. She attended 
summer sessions at the St. Louis In- 
stitute of Music, headed by Gottfried 
Galston and Louis Victor Saar. Mrs. 
Monfort also attended European Mas- 
ter sessions in Paris at the E’cole Nor- 
mal, at the Leipzig Conservatory of 
Music, and at the University of Mex- 
ico. 


others as to their real qualities of good 
citizenry. 

As a nation we are inclined to live 
in the future rather than for the mo- 
ment. Continuous restlessness destroys 
many people in early life. Others, by 
careful personal analysis, find the so- 
lution to their emotional disturbances 
and actually become happy and live 
long. One author says: “All of this 
worry is wrong. By all means make 
your plans and take the right means 
to carry them out; but meanwhile en- 
ioy each hour of the day as it passes. 
Ponder the wonderful old saying that 
‘tomorrow never comes’. Enjoy the liv- 
ing of today while today is here. There 
are all sorts of interesting things hap- 
pening in everyone’s life every day. 
They may be small things but they are 
nevertheless worthwhile.” 


Let’s strive for this inner satisfac- 
tion, fellow readers. Moreover, let’s see 
ourselves as our fellowman sees us, 
today and every day. 
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Master Teachers of Singing 


In all probability, no phase of ap- 
plied musical instruction has developed 
more pronounced controversial tenden- 
cies than the teaching of singing and, 
by the same token, no other branch 
of musical education so readily lends 
itself to such a status. Indeed, there 
is much more truth than humor in a 
statement fathered by Leonard Lieb- 
ling, eminent musicologist and, until 
the time of his death some few years 
since, editor-in-chief of the NEW 
YORK MUSICAL COURIER, to the 
effect that “SELF control is the abil- 
ity of a vocal teacher to listen to a 
singer taught by someone else, with- 
out saying, ‘I could fix up that voice 
in two lessons’.” As a matter of fact, 
it is frequently interesting, sometimes 
amusing and occasionally pathetic to 
read the dicta of singing teachers, 
voice builders, and vocal authorities, 
which, from time to time, appear in 
the columns of our country’s numer- 
ous musical journals; and the layman 
need only peruse a few articles, widely 
divergent as they usually are with 
reference to the point or points at 


issue, to be convinced that the pro- 
fession is over supplied with “Mes- 
siahs,’”’ many of whom break down 


and admit in loud voices and large 
print that in them, and them alone, 
resides knowledge whereby footsteps 
of the singing neophyte may be cor- 
rectly guided along the true path to 
ultimate vocal salvation. Certain it is 
that in no other field of pedagogical 
endeavor is one more frequently con- 
fronted by an unshakable belief that 
the teacher’s own approach or method 
(so called) constitutes orthodoxy while 
that of his confrere across the hall, 
becomes, shall we say heterodoxy. 
This being the case, one may well 
ask how is the aspiring student to dis- 
criminate between the teacher who 
says, “There are no registers” and 
his colleague who states that “There 
are three,” and in some instances five; 
the one who preaches “Hold the throat 
tight or rigid,” as contrasted with the 
direction “Do not think of the throat”; 
he whose slogan is “First find the 
falsetto” and his rival with equal ear- 
nestness emphasizing the necessity for 
“Never under any circumstances, use 
the falsetto”; the master who advises 
constant employment of a “Head tone” 
and his confrere insisting that the stu- 
dent “First get down to the funda- 
mental tone”; those of the profession 
who stress “First think of the breath” 
and the brothers or sisters under the 
skin with equal ardor’ counseling 
“Never give the breath a thought”; 
authorities directing one to “Think 
high” and others as strongly urging 
one to “Think forward” or “Think 
backward”; and, last but not least, 
the many who direct the student to 
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Walter Allen 
Box 694 
Evanston, Illinois 


Stults 


For forty-one years, Dr. Stults has been 
Professor of Voice in Northwestern Uni- 
versity. In this position, he has probably 
had a part in training as many successful 
teachers and singers as any man in Amer- 
ica. For the past five years, also, he has 
busied himself, additionally, with the 
heavy duties of the office of Secretary in 
the National Association of Teachers of 
Singing. This paper was recently read at 
the Convention of the Southwestern Re- 
gion of NATS in Oklahoma City. 


“Put the tone in the mask” as opposed 
to those similarly insistent upon “Put- 
ting the tone in the head’? 

Here I quote from an article which 
appeared a number of years ago in the 
MUSICAL COURIER above referred 
to, in which the writer speaks as fol- 
lows, viz:—“The thing wrong with the 
picture is the spectacle of the vocal 
teacher who comes flat-footed and 
says, “Here are THE TEN COMMAND- 
MENTS of singing, handed down from 
SINAI to me with suitable thunder- 
bolts and lightning!” 

I. Thou shalt have no other singing 
teacher before ME. 

II. Thou shalt not make unto thy- 
self any tone or the likeness of any 
tone taught by any teacher that is in 
the heaven above or that is in the 
earth beneath, for I, thy teacher, am 
a jealous teacher. 

III. Thou shalt not swear by any 
teacher but ME, but they mayest 
swear at all other teachers. 

IV. Remembmer thy weekly lesson 
days and forget not to bring a check. 

V. Honor thy three, or mayhap thy 
five registers. 

VI. Thou shalt not “chest.” 


VII. Thou shalt not commit “Fal- 
setto” or “Tremolo.” 
VIII. Thou shalt not use “Head 


Tones” lest they weaken thy voice. 
IX. Thou shalt not use thy dia- 
phragm in any other way than that 
in which I have schooled thee. 
X. Thou shalt not “Cover” thy tones. 
And so one might go on ad infini- 
tum and ad nauseum. Therefore, let 
us give three rousing, heartfelt sobs 
for the poor tenor who has forced his 
voice for many years but still has a 
fine job with the opera. Let us also 
extend our deepest sympathy to the 
poor baritone who fails to cover his 
tone but, nevertheless, has a big movie- 
tone contract. And, finally, we should 
weep for and with the little soprano 
who has nothing but head tones and 
a remunerative radio connection. 
Notwithstanding the somewhat cha- 
otic status just described, existence of 
what has for years subjected our com- 


mon profession to no small amount 
of criticism, not to say ridicule, the 
fact remains that, throughout the years 
which have elapsed since the art of 
song had its inception, the roster of 
efficient teachers has been adorned by 
many justly illustrious names. Thus it 
is quite generally conceded that the first 
truly great vocal master was Pistocchi, 
in turn succeeded by his pupil Ber- 
nacchi; who again taught the famous 
Mancini, confrere of that equally well 
known teacher and author Pietro Tosi, 
just to mention a very few of the more 
brilliant pedagogues of the early 18th 
Century. Soon came Garcia, inventor 
of the laryngoscope — perhaps the 
greatest mechanical aid ever devised 
for furthering understanding of physi- 
ological phenomena attendant upon 
voice production—, then the Lamper- 
tis, father and son, and in rapid suc- 
cession Stockhausen the German, the 
brilliant Italians Sbrigila, Juliana and 
Trabadello, and Polish Jean De Rezke, 
all located in Paris, as well as Von 
Zur Muehlen and Shakespeare in Lon- 
don just to mention some outstanding 
continental authorities. 

Coming to our country one may 
truthfully say that the last century 
has produced vocal instructors, many 
of whom can, with justifiable pride, 
be listed in the same luminous cate- 
gory. Now not withstanding the en- 
during reputation of these names— 
and here I digress long enough to say 
that the list is by no means complete 
—it is questionable whether any of us 
would agree that each was a great 
teacher in his own right, i.e., a teacher 
of vocal mechanics, by which is meant 
one who could take any person having 
average voice and intelligence and 
then develop that equipment to its 
ultimate possibility. A teacher in fact, 
who would never be incorrect in his 
diagnosis of a vocal shortcoming and 
who possessed the ability unerringly 
to prescribe and apply proper remedial 
measures. Truth to tell, such specifi- 
cations constitute a large order, so 
much so, in fact, that, in a professional 
lifetime extending well over forty 
years, the writer has known few in- 
deed who seemed, even remotely, to 
approach that standard. 

Generally speaking, most of the so- 
called famous teachers of singing have 
been distinguished by their ability to 
achieve development of some one par- 
ticular phase of vocal technique to the 
possible exclusion of other and equally 
essential aspects of the art considered 
as a whole, much in the same manner 
as the medical profession of today 
tends more and more to specialization 
as opposed to development of all 
around medical and surgical proficien- 
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oad To Piano Mastery Through an Understanding 


of The Human Nerve System 


The approach toward the ultimate 
in artistry by the very nature of the 
problems encountered, must be made 
through the mastery of two basic fields 
functioning simultaneously and coordi- 
nately: one is the guiding force; tech- 
nical fluency is the other. 

The guiding force embraces a clear 
understanding of a composition as a 
whole and of its component intellectual 
divisions as modified by an emotional 
appreciation of the tonal thoughts as 
inspired by the artist’s conception of 
their intended message. 

Technical fluency comprises the 
masterful command of the mechanics 
employed in translating the notes of 
the printed page into appealingly 
meaningful piano sounds. 

In short, one must know where he 
is going and how to get there by the 
easiest and most comfortable route. 

The more smoothly these spheres 
function in coordination the more satis- 
fying is a resultant performance. And 
the more efficiently a profound emo- 
tional appreciation is served by a pro- 
ficient technical mastery the more cap- 
tivating will be the artistry. 

While these are clear truths, too 
much cannot be said to clarify the 
underlying fundamentals which sup- 
port and strengthen the qualities they 
embrace. For a good portion of one’s 
problems generate from mistaking na- 
ture’s ways as from a failure to prop- 
erly evaluate causes and effects which 
are often taken one for the other. 
Nature as a rule functions with the 
least resistance to a successful con- 
clusion of a meaningful effect to a 
given cause which when understood 
after careful conscious observance may 
be repeated with equal results by de- 
sign, and at will. 

To smile, for example, is to express 
one of the most natural and elemen- 
tal of human emotions. Yet, how many 
are aware of the complexity of the 
musicular apparatus which functions 
in making possible the expression upon 
one’s countenance of a happy thought. 
Of course, one can and does register 
a pleased expression without possessing 
a conscious knowledge of the neces- 
sary muscular activity—but—when one 
is constrained to smile he does not 
interfere with the proper functioning 
of his muscular apparatus. Just try 
to force the ends of your mouth down- 
wards as you bring a thought to mind 
which regularly inspires a smile. Ob- 
serve the result before a mirror. The 
more we observe human behaviour the 
more glaringly does it become evident 
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Jacob Eisenberg was born 
nois, February 19, 1894. 
an autodidact and has 
busy experience in many musical fields. 
Among his numerous musical works are: 
Weight and Relaxation in Piano Playing 
(Text Book); Natural Technics in Piano 
Mastery (Published by William Reeves of 
London, England); The New Hanon (18 
Etudes from Hanon’s “The Virtuoso Pianist” 
with 110 Original Variants for strengthening 
the weaker fingers and equalizing the hands 
to meet the requirements of modern key- 
board technic); The Pianist (23 Composi- 
tions with annotated texts). Numerous arti- 
cles, pedagogical in nature, on Artistry in 
Piano Mastery. Mr. Eisenberg saved two 
years in the United States Marines during 
the First World War. 


in Alton, Illi- 
He is very largely 
had a wide and 


that every thought is accompanied by 
a muscular reaction significant of that 
thought. Immerse the mind in thought 
of resting and immediately the body 
tends to relax. Snappy music in the 
fields made cotton pickers fill their 
bags more quickly so much so that 
they begged their song leaders to chant 
slow lullabies and spirituals. A con- 
scious comprehension of the natural 
forces which function in the easy trans- 
lation of a given thought into a mean- 
ingful physical reaction well deserves 
careful attention. 

When a performer is imbued with an 
all embracing profundity; has devel- 
oped an admirable intellectual compre- 
hension; is endowed with a tasteful 
and inherent enlightened emotional ap- 
preciation; and enjoys an adequate 
technical equipment; — and then, in 
spite of all these desirable advantages, 
performs in an all but inspiring man- 
ner—it is hardly presumptuous to con- 


clude that there is a slip-up some- 
where along the line in the coordinat- 
ing process. If we make a 
these connecting links and seek an 
understanding of nature’s system we 
may arrive at a solution of the prob- 
lem thus leading to an effective sense 


study of 


of coordination between mind and 
muscle. 
The neural system functions as a 


connecting link between one’s playing 
apparatus and _ intellectual - emotional 
conceptions in translating the printed 
notes into inspired musical tones. With 
the aid of the illustration in Figure 
No. 1, let us follow the lines taken 
by an impulse stimulated by the rep- 
resentation of a chord set the 
eyes, as it courses its way through the 
brain to culminate in the sounding of 
its tones. 


before 


The chord in Figure No. 1 stimu- 
lates the energy within the neurones 
(Rods and Cones) in the eyes which 


is transmitted to another layer of neu- 
rones called Bipolar Cells. The energy 
then proceeds through the optic nerves 
to the thalamic region and from there 
to the visual area at the back of the 
brain. It is this latter part which first 
conceives a conscious impression of the 
image for the eyes act only as agents 
while the optic nerves function as ca- 
bles through which all the neurones 
of the eyes connect with the neurones 


of the thalamic region. (Neurone is 
the name given to any individual 
nerve). From the visual area the neu- 
ral energy proceeds to the motor area 
of the brain through association neu- 
rones. 
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The motor area of the brain is com- 
posed of numerous sections, each con- 
trolling the muscular action of its in- 
dividual part of the body. The neural 
energy, once stimulated, continues in 
its passage through the neural system 
until it is emitted into a muscle caus- 
ing it to act as planned. 

In the ear are the hair cells and 
ganglion cells. Then there are the cells 
in the medulla and the thalamic re- 
gion all of which function as centers 
in the transmission of the stimulated 
neural energy before the sound of the 
struck chord makes its impression upon 
the auditory area of the brain. From 
the auditory area the stimulated energy 
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By H. Grady Harlan 


NATS, CMTA Convention 

Through arrangements made by Alex- 
ander Grant, Lt. Governor of NATS in 
Colorado, and Miss Edwyl Redding, 
President of the Colorado Music Teach- 
ers Association, the Southwestern Re- 
gion of NATS will hold a joint Conven- 
tion with CMTA in Denver, November 
2-3. The past two Convention have been 
held in Ft. Worth and Oklahoma City, 
respectively. 
Kansas Convention 

Harold Decker, Wichita University, 
Kansas, who is Lt. Governor of NATS 
in Kansas, reports a most successful 
KMTA and NATS Convention in Kan- 


sas. 


Stanford Music Festival 
Dr. William Crosten, Dean of the 
Stanford University School of Music, 


Palo Alto, California, has scheduled a 
Music Festival for June 3-4 featuring 
Contemporary Music. Some 100 college 
and high school staff members and 
students will participate. 
Hans Barth 

Recently in Jacksonville, Florida, 
Hans Barth was presented in a benefit 
harpsichord and piano recital by the 
Jacksonville Music Teachers Associa- 
tion. Dr. Barth’s 8-day Refresher 
Courses are scheduled for Birmingham, 
Alabama, June 5; Durham, N. C., 
June 19; Jackson, Mississippi, July 6; 
Austin, Texas, July 19; Indianapolis, 
Indiana, August 3; New York, August 
17; and Buffalo, N.Y., September 7. 
For information address Box 2738, 
Yorktown Heights, New York. 
Roy Harris 

Dr. Roy Harris, internationally-fa- 
mous contemporary composer and now 
Head of the Theory Department of 
Peabody College of Nashville, Tennes- 
see, was featured, along with his fam- 
ily, in the Magazine section of the 
Nashville Tennessean Daily in a color- 
ful feature story complete with pic- 
tures. 
Dr. Alton O’Steen 

The editor was privileged during 
April to pay a hurried visit to Dr. Al- 
ton O’Steen, the genial Dean of the 
School of Music in the University of 
Alabama at Tuscaloosa. The staff was 
busy completing rehearsals for the 
Bach B Minor Mass performed on May 
6 by the University Choral Union and 
Symphony Orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Frederick Hyde. Soloists were 
Eva Clapp, soprano; Dolores Hanke, 
mezzo-soprano; Donald Lloyd, tenor; 
and Norman McLean, bass. The two- 
day Bach Festival included an orches- 
tral performance conducted by Carle- 
ton Butler of Suite for Orchestra in D 
Major and the Brandenburg Concerto, 
Number 2 and 5. Soloists were Walter 
Moeck, Herbert Kuenzel, Herman Strib- 
ling, Ottokar Cadek, and Roy Mc- 
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Allister. An All-Bach Piano recital was 
played by Rosalyn Tureck. 
Dr. Orville Borchers 

Dr. Orville Borchers, in addition to 
having staged one of the big Music 
Festivals of Texas during the spring, 
also made a two weeks Choir tour with 
his SMU Choir covering East Texas, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi. 
Meyers On Trip 

Theodore D. Meyer, Houston Teacher 
of Piano, and Mrs. Meyer made the 
Garden Train Tour of the Southern 
States. The Meyers included Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia and New York in 
their personal itinerary. 
Musical Arts Conservatory 

Doctors Leo Podolsky, Walter Allen 
Stults, and Eric Sorantin are scheduled 
for master classes in their respective 
fields in the Musical Arts Conservatory 
of Amarillo during June. Shortly there- 
after the Podolsky family will leave on 
their tour to Salzburg for his second 
summer of instruction as Guest Amer- 
ican Artist. 
Buhler Master Class 

Much interest is being manifested 
in the coming of Carlos Buhler, Master 
Pianist, to the Danfelser School of 
Music in Albuquerque June 12 to July 
15, 
Brown Compositions 

Clemmon May Brown, teacher of 
Piano, Baltimore, and an enthusiastic 
subscriber of SOUTHWESTERN MU- 
SICIAN, reports that several of her 
compositions have been used in com- 
petition festivals during this season. 
Tucson Symphony 

The Tucson Symphony Orchestra, 
Samuel S. Fain, conductor, concluded 
their 22nd season with outstanding 
success. Anna Mae Sharp, violinist, 
was featured as soloist. Miss Sharp has 
studied widely in America and in 
Europe. She is a member of the music 
staff in the University of Arizona. 
Eastman School of Music 

Among the many unusual recitals 
and concerts presented at the Eastman 
School of Music recently was the 
Chocolate Soldier, staged by the Stu- 
dent Association. The English trans- 
lation by Stanislaus Stange was the 
version used. 
Apollo Boy’s Choir 

Coleman Cooper and his Apollo Boy’s 
Choir are now housed in the _ two- 
million dollar estate which was for- 
merly the Widener home in Palm 
Beach, Florida, which Coleman pur- 
chased at the price of seventy-one thou- 
sand dollars. 
Wilhousky Master Class 

Southern Music Company, San An- 
tonio, is sponsoring Peter J. Wilhousky 
in a Master Class in Choral Conducting, 
August 21-26. John J. Bell is the local 
impressario. John reports that some 





fifty to seventy-five people have al- 
ready signed for the course. The regis- 
tration fee is so small that every 
church choir and school director should 
attend these sessions. 
U. S. Navy Band 

Gib Sandefer, Manager of the Con- 
cert Tours of the U. S. Navy Band, 
reports that the Band will make a 
concert tour of the south and south- 
west during the spring of 1951. As a 
lecturer on world affairs, Mr. Sander- 
fer is personally managed by Harold 
R. Peat, Inc., N. Y. 
Wiley Announces 

Dr. D. O. Wiley of Texas Tech Col- 
lege, Lubbock, has announced his an- 
nual Summer Band School will begin 
June 1. 
Oklahoma City Orchestra 

Victor Alesandro, conductor of the 
Oklahoma City Orchestra, has gotten 
out a most attractive brochure of the 
artists engaged for the 1950-51 sea- 
son. He has engaged twelve of the 
world’s finest artists as soloists. 
Musical Comics 

A new comic book for distribution 
through music stores has been pre- 
pared by Webster-Chicago Corporation 
to interest students in the electronic 
memory method of music study. 
Southwestern Singers Tour 

Woodrow Wall and the Southwestern 
Singers of the Baptist Seminary of 
Ft. Worth have just returned from a 
concert tour of all of the southern and 
southeastern states. Mr. Wall is a 
graduate of the Westminster Choir Col- 
lege and is one of the state’s finest 
young a cappella conductors. 
Caroline Beeson Fry 

Caroline Beeson Fry, teacher of sing- 
ing, has announced her summer session 
will open at White Plains, N. Y. on 
June 14, 
Hutcheson Course 


Isabel Hutcheson, “Internationally- 
known Pedagogue,” is offering a piano 
teachers refresher course in Dallas 


beginning June 26. She will offer the 
same course in New York beginning 
August 7. 
Piano Quartet Club 

Among her many activities as pian- 
ist, teacher and organist in Dallas, 
Mary Grace Little has also organized 
the first Piano Quartet Club in Dallas. 
She reports a successful 1949-50 sea- 
son. 
Cisco Junior College 

Robert Clinton, head of the Music 
Department of Cisco Junior College, 
Cisco, Texas, is doing a good job in 
gaining recognition for an old college 
that deserves to have a fine depart- 
ment of music. 
Michigan Festival 

In the 57th Annual Music Festival 
at the University’ of Michigan, Dr. 
Sink has made one of the finest offer- 
ings in the long history of his direc- 
tion. 
Chamber Music Society 

Ray S. Erlandson, President of the 
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Last summer’s travels in Europe con- 
firmed once more the impression in 
my mind that the more one sees of 
different peoples in “strange lands” 
the more one realizes that human be- 
ings are fundamentally alike. The whole 
world seems to be struggling today 
with economic problems which seem to 
be no nearer solution in 1949 than they 
were in 1945. At times the differences 
in language and in money symbols 
seem too great to be overcome, and 
the spectacle of the exchange of money 
where someone always loses is dis- 
heartening. But happily, the great com- 
mon language of music is as eloquent 
a force as ever in mutual understand- 
ing. 

Whether it be the joyous songs of 
the children in France or Switzerland, 
songs coming from motor buses in the 
mountains or excursion steamers on 
the lake, or to the accompaniment of 
the tramp of feet of the boys and girls 
who sing with might and main as they 
march—whether it be these simple folk 
songs or the more formal concerts of 
the International Music Festivals in 
Switzerland and Scotland, one feels 
this common bond of the language of 
music. At the festivals, one rubs elbows 
with music lovers of twenty different 
nations and has the feeling of oneness, 
of at-homeness, of the sharing of the 
pleasure that music brings to the lis- 
tener—one has the revelation that here 
we have a common bond of interest. 

One man likes his Bach with a less 
sensuous tone than Francescatti gave 
us in Lucerne, another contrasts Bruno 
Walter’s rubato in the reading of Schu- 
bert’s great C major symphony with 
Toscanini’s vibrant interpretation with 
its clock-like beat, but at the end of 
the concert the international audience 
cheers the musicians to the echo and 
stays to cheer with mounting enthus- 
iasm. For two hours we have forgotten 
the rivalry and the bickering that goes 
on day after day, leading to greater 
and more bitter misunderstanding 
among well-disposed people, the every- 
day people who would like to get on 
with the business of peaceful living. 

The high spot of the summer was 
the International Festival in Edin- 
burgh. Here we found universal kind- 
ness and concern for the welfare of 
visitors, from the traffic policemen 
and conductors on the electric trams 
to the most dignified member of St. 
Giles’ congregation. And the beauty 
of the city with the long avenue of 
Princes Street, its monuments of Sir 
Walter Scott and Robert Burns, of the 
gardens and Edinburgh Castle built on 
a precipitous rock—the charm of all 
of this seemed to invite one to get 
acquainted with the city as well as to 
attend the concerts. An all too short 
afternoon at the Castle made real again 
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the stories of Scottish history when 
one saw the ancient banqueting hall, 
Queen Mary’s room, when one walked 
along the Royal Mile after viewing 
Parliament Hall and all the other his- 
toric spots in the Castle. 

The presence of Queen Elizabeth and 
Princess Margaret Rose added to the 
excitement and the streets were lined 
with throngs of adoring young pople 
hoping for a glimpse of the Princess. 
When they entered the opera house to 
hear Mozart’s Cosi fan Tutti, we all 
sang “God Save the King” as the 
Queen bowed graciously to all who were 
paying their tribute of affection. Then 
came the opera. As Ernest Newman 
put it, Mozart’s music was “pure 
heartsease from first to last.” The 
setting was absolutely right, the Glyn- 
debourne Opera Company were keyed 
up, of course, and both singing and 
acting were excellent. During the inter- 
mission the singers and conductor, Gui, 
as well as the founder of the company, 
Mr. John Christie, were given a pri- 
vate audience in the Queen’s reception 
room. 

The Scottish pipers were in evidence 
on the streets of Edinburgh and at the 
ball after the opera Princess Margaret 
Rose danced the Scottish dances to the 
envy of some American college girls 
in the house where we were staying. 
The royal family lives at Holyrood Cas- 
tle when in Edinburgh, and visitors 
are driven past the castle grounds and 
told of the beauties within. I am sure 
that sight-seers were willing to forego 
the usual visit for the pleasure of see- 
ing the Queen and the Princess so 
often at the festival. For this is a 
music-loving family as we all know, 
many of us recalling pictures of Prin- 
cess Elizabeth and Margaret Rose play- 
ing the piano when they were little 
girls. 

The dance program by Les Ballets 
des Champs Elysees was varied. The 
one we saw was delightful, the contrast 
of style and subject being well planned. 
“La Nuit” was especially beautiful, 
danced to the music of Henri Sauquet 
whose background music for Girau- 
doux’s play, “Ondine,” we thought very 
fine when we saw a performance in 
Paris last June. The choreography by 
Janine Charrat used modern ideas, 


whereas Tschaikowsky’s “L’Oiseau 
Bleu” was pure classic, and “Le Bal 
des Blanchisseuses” with music by Ver- 
non Duke was humorous and satiric. 
The scene set in front of a laundry, 
with costumes, decor and style of danc- 
ing by the laundresses sent the audi- 
ence home in laughing good humor. 

There was much going on in Edin- 
burgh besides the events of the printed 
program. There was a Film Festival 
with representatives from many coun- 
tries there to see and judge them. The 
documentary films were artistically 
fine as well as informative. A contro- 
versial Italian film by Rossellini was 
shown, called “Il Miracolo,” dedicated 
to the art of Anna Magnani. It is a 
moving portrait of a peasant girl, the 
story being dramatically portrayed by 
a fine actress. The music was adequate, 
but unfortunately the composer was 
not featured. Especially interesting is 
the experiment of reviving the old 
Scottish “mystery plays’—The Thrie 
Estaites, The Gentle Shepherd, and a 
modern version of the story called “The 
Saxon Saint.” There was also a pres- 
entation of Goethe’s Faust by the Dus- 
seldorf Theatre Company and a pro- 
vocative T. S. Eliot play called “The 
Cocktail Party,” of which a perform- 
ance is promised for next year, I be- 
lieve. 

Our last concert featured the pre- 
miere of Ernest Bloch’s Concerto Sym- 
phonique for piano and orchestra, and 
Arnold Bax’ First Symphony, a work 
that should be played over here as a 
relief from our steady diet of the same 
Beethoven and Brahms—the same sym- 
phonies are sometimes played two or 
three times in the same week at Car- 
negie Hall by different orchestras. The 
reading given the Bax work by the 
young conductor of the Scottish orches- 
tra was a very brilliant one, but the 
work was set too late in a long pro- 
gram and was too stimulating, demand- 
ing concentration at a late hour. For- 
tunately the Bloch work came in the 
first part of the program and was 
conducted by the composer with his 
pupil, Mme. Corinne Lacomble, at the 
piano. This work is a dramatic, highly 
emotional work, described in the pro- 
gram notes as “Man’s eternal struggle 
for freedom in the first and second 
World Wars the illusory promise 
of the breaking of Man’s chains and 
the disillusion engendered by the sub- 
sequent human spectacle.” 

The concerto was an immediate pop- 
ular success and there was given to 
both composer and pianist a great ova- 
tion. Mme. Lacomble was technically 
sure and the work had been well stu- 
died. To me, the reviews of this work 
were a surprise. One gathers from the 
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Pan Plays Fis Pipes 1 


“Pan went wandering by a brook. 
From its banks a reed he took; 
‘T will make a Pipe,’ said he, 
And then I'll play most merrily.” 
—Estelle F. Smith 
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Music and Water 

Ever since our cradle days we have 
loved tales of the sea. First, “Bobby 
Shafto Went to Sea,” and then “Wyn- 
ken, Blynken and Nod,” “Noah’s Ark,” 
“Jonah’s Ship,” “Treasure Island,” and 
many other adventure stories thrilled 
us. There are countless water stories 
linked with music. 

One of the special enchantments of 
San Antonio, Texas, is Fiesta Time. 
Then our already lovely river becomes 
the rival of a gigantic Hollywood set 
as barges and canoes decorated as 
floats carry “Make-Believe” royalty in- 
to the city to preside for a week. While 
reviewing the recent river pageant, 
the editor asked herself, “Do we ap- 
preciate the debt we owe to rivers?” 
In every-day life we drink water, bathe 
with it, cook with it, and water our 
grass, flowers and crops. 

The part streams of water played 
in transportation, city building, com- 
merce, should make us grateful. Inland 
waterways and the high seas have 
made possible the exchange of products 
and ideas. Sports, legends, fables, ad- 
ventures, are associated with water. 

Not only has water nourished the 
landscape, but it has beautified it. 
Perhaps that is why the picture of 
streams of water lingers long in the 
heart of painters, writers, and musi- 
cians until great masterpieces have 
resulted. 

To thousands who visit San Antonio 
during Fiesta week the memories that 
are carried away may be of the lav- 
ishly dressed members of the Queen’s 
Court of the Battle of Flowers parade, 
the Mexican restaurants, the Mexican 
musicians, the vendors, the dancers, or 
the cowboys. But to the Editor, Fiesta 
Week means—the RIVER. 

Much music has been written about 
work and the river, rivers and the 
dance, worship and the river, senti- 
ment and the river, legend and the 
river. Listing music about water and 
music would be an endless occupation, 
but, at least, a “suggestive” column 
can be compiled. 


Music Suggestions 

Mr. Ward Brandstetter, of the sheet 
music department of the San Antonio 
Music Company, suggested the follow- 
ing music relating to water for easy 
to medium classification for band. 
“Spiritual Rivers,” Gault 
“Waves of the Danube,” Ivanici 
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“Enchanted Lake,” Johnson 

“By the Waters of Minnetonka,” Lieu- 
rance 

“Raindrops,” Saumell 

“Molly on the Shore,” Grainger 

“Golden Showers,” Hall, (Waltz) 

“Moonlight on the Hudson,” Herman, 
(Waltz) 

“Sea Breezes,” Losey, (Waltz) 

“Rocked in The Cradle of the Deep,” 
Knight 

“Ye Banks and Braes of Bonnie Doon,” 
“Flow Gently Sweet Afton,” “Comin’ 
Thru The Rye,” and “The Volga 
Boatman,” are also arranged at this 
level. 


, 


For Orchestra 
“Cripple Creek,” Springfield 
“By the Lake of Geneva,” Bendel 
“Dew is Sparkling,” Rubenstein 
Tone Poem, “Far Ocean,” Royce 
“Song of the Voyager,” Hefner 
“Water Sprites,” Hosmer 
“Water Parted from the Sea,’ Arne 


“On Southern Shores,” (Barcarolle), 
P. Duerner 

Narcissus from “Water Scenes” by 
Nevin 


LESSONS FROM RIVERS 
“The Father of Waters” 


At the spot where the Mississippi 
river has its beginning it is possible to 
step across it. At the location where, 
as a grown river, it empties into the 
gulf, it is so wide that one cannot 
swim across it. It is wise to conquer 
careless habits in the early stages. Once 
a young boy who was reading “shoot- 
’em-up” stories threw them into the 
river saying, “This will never do!— 
These stories are trashy!” If he had 
continued until the habit was more es- 
tablished and more difficult to break 
he might not have become Mark Twain 
who gave us Huckleberry Finn and 
Tom Sawyer. (Mark Twain’s life on 
the Mississippi river boats—with the 
happy and sad things he saw, could 
make an American grand opera.) 

The “Father of Waters” is a true 
river picture that is telling us that it 
is easier to master problems early than 
later. To be exact, we should overcome 
the habit of “going through a piece” 
just to get through. Let’s “get in the 
corners” and find tricky sections that 
we can take out and practice as tech- 
nical developers. 


The Clean and Muddy Rivers 
Near Hattiesburg, Mississippi, there 


are two small rivers, the Bowie and 
the Leaf rivers. One is clean and the 
other is muddy. But at the point where 
the two rivers meet the clear river 
becomes muddy, too. We cannot risk 
even a few bad habits and expect the 
good habits to remain healthy. The 
bad weakens and absorbs the good. 
Let’s strengthen and multiply the good 
habits, and crowd out the bad habits. 
The River Dam 

Sometimes we do not get to have 
our way, and we cannot see that it is 
wise for our teacher to deny and block 
our wishes. But, again we can straight- 
en our thinking by considering why 
river dams are built. Otherwise, water 
could stagnate as it spills and wastes 
on the plains. Or the waters could 
flood and ruin entire cities. A dam is 
built and this restraining of water 
gives us electricity and power and wa- 
ter for irrigation, all of which means 
progress. It seems a contradiction to 
say that when we are held back we 
are going forward. But that is the 
truth. What blocks us, is often what 
deepens us. 

The size of the stream does not de- 
termine the size of the composition. 
The scene of the second movement of 
the Pastoral Symphony of Beethoven 
was a Brookside. 

PAN’S POETS 
Baby River 
A brook’s a baby river 
That’s lost itself way 
Among the hills and valley 
And always seems to say— 


“I’m coming, coming, coming, 
O Mother, wait for me 
And we'll go on together 
To find the shining sea.” 
—Frances McKinnon Morton 
“Watery” Musical Expressions 

A “liquid” tone is a beautiful tone 
because it sings. 

A “fluid” or flowing line is a musi- 
cal line because it is going To Some- 
where FROM Somewhere, and keeps 
the piece revolving. 

There are long phrases and short 
phrases. If a phrase has an “ebb and 
flow,” and “a rise and fall,” it will be 
shapely and musical. 

BUILDING OUR RECORD LIBRARY 
Water and Music 
“Water Music” by Handel, Defauw and 

Chicago Symphony (This lovely piece 

was written to be performed on the 
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Thames. ) 
“The Beautiful Blue Danube Waltz,” 
Strauss, Toscanini and the New 

York Philharmonic Orchestra. 

“The Fountains of Rome,” Resphigi, 
Augusto, Rome Symphony Orchestra. 

“The Moldau” (Bohemian River) Smet- 
ana, Kubelik and Czeck Symphony 
Orchestra. 

“The Sea and Sinbad’s Ship,” from 
“Scherherezade,” Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Monteux and the San Francisco Sym- 
phony. 

“Fingal’s Cave” (Hebrides Overture), 
Mendelssohn, Stokowski and the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. 

“La Mer” (The Sea), Debussy, Kous- 
sevitsky and the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Also, the Nile music from “Aida” 
and the Rhine music from several Wag- 
ner operas could be added to this list 
of records for the permanent family 
library. 


JUNIORS ACROSS THE WATER 





GERSON RODRIGUEZ 


Gerson Rodriquez Prego was born 
February 5, 1936 in Campinas in the 
state of Sao Paulo, Brazil. Campinas 
is known as “the city of Carlos Gomez” 
the most celebrated Brazilian musi- 
cian, author of “Guarany.” 

Gerson is the son of a blue-eyed, 
fair Portguese, Antonio Prego and a 
brunette Brazilian, Olga Rodriguez 
Prego, and the adopted son of two 
American missionaries, Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul C. Porter, who have five other 
children. 

When Gerson was nine years old he 
insisted that Mrs. Porter teach him 
how to play the piano like Paul Jr. He 
also kept an English primer under his 
pillow until Mrs. Porter would teach 
him to read in English. One night, two 
weeks after Mrs. Porter had begun 
teaching him to play the piano, guests 
came and she couldn’t supervise his 
study. The next morning she heard 
him playing “God Bless America.” She 
asked him, “Where did you learn that? 
Did Paul teach you?” He said, “No, 
when you were busy last night with 
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An organization worthy of note is 
the new youth choir at the Laurel 
Heights Methodist Church in San An- 
tonio, pictured above. The group is 
composed of two choirs, the Junior 
choir, composed of 50 juniors ranging 
in age from 12 to 17. The director of 
these groups is Charles E. Prescott, 
Jr. Mr. Prescott has directed similar 
groups in California. He uses tape 
recording with the group in training 


your friends I just picked it out.” Mrs. 
Porter said to herself, “I have a mu- 
sician on my hands. From now on I! 
shall not be so particular about how 
he treats the piano.” About this time 
Gerson was taken to see his first pic- 
ture show, “Fantasy,” shown in Rio 
de Janeiro, where the family had moved 
when Mr. Porter was called to the 
presidency of the Rio Baptist College. 
The thing that impressed him most 
was the music. Mrs. Porter observed 
at church how tensely Gerson listened 
to any special music and said to her 
husband, “I have never seen a child 
listen like Gerson does to music. He 
is hearing more than we do.” 

Soon she knew that Gerson was hear- 
ing much more than they. He began 
playing the most difficult hymns by 
ear. The parts of Paul, Jr.’s classical 
pieces that he liked best he remembered 
and played beautifully. He was blessed 
with a sense of perfect pitch. 

When Gerson was eleven years old, 
Paul, Jr. had to compose a melody for 
1is musie lesson in high school, which 
is “gynasio,” in Brazil. Mrs. Porter 
said, “Gerson, who don’t you compose 
a melody also? You are the most tal- 
ented of all of us.” So he did. Now he 
has four compositions of his own. The 
last one he composed while on a visit 
to a farm at Palma. He said, “Mama, 
I composed the music on the little 
folding organ in the Baptist church at 
Palma.” 

This year Gerson is living on the 
farm at Palma while Mr. and Mrs. 
Porter spend the year in the United 





Many Thanks 

In answer to many of our sub- 
scribers who have inquired, we 
would like to say that the clever 
drawing in the May issue of “Pan” 
was done by Margery Saenger and 
Patricia Shook of San Antonio. 
These two Juniors have many tal- 
ents, Margery having recently ap- 
peared on a junior television show 
in San Antonio. 

Mr. Wm. Hargrave, Ft. Worth, 
composed the jingle spontaneously. 











and finds that they are helped im- 
mensely by it. 

Practice sessions take up an hour 
each week and the result in the first 
public appearance of the choir, Palm 
Sunday, was outstanding. A group such 
as this is just one of many which are 
in action all over the country, pro- 
viding musical training for those tak- 
ing part, and much pleasure for those 
listening. 


States. He spends his spare time play- 
ing the folding organ. He wrote Mrs. 
Porter a letter and a long list of hymns 
he has studied and knows by memory. 
He wrote, “I can play these and many 
others without the music.” He carried 
Mrs. Porter’s violin to the farm with 
him. The first week he studied violin 





PATRICIA ANN TINDELL 

Patricia Ann Tindall is six years old. 
She has always loved music but dis- 
covered a piano a little more than a 
year ago. She has been taking lessons 
at Incarnate Word Academy about 17 
months. Bach is her favorite composer. 
Recently she played ten pieces required 
of students who enter for the national 
rating in the National Guild Playing 
Tournament. The adjudicator, Grace 
Ward Lankford, wrote on her card, “A 
collossal talent. She should go far.” 

As a matter of fact, "Tricia could 
have played twenty pieces from mem- 
ory. A sure tone, and finished phras- 
ing that is unbelievable are part of 
her assets. If it is left up to Patricia, 
she will go far because she practices 
an hour and a half per day with no 
coaxing. 
he could tune it. 

Gerson, who is now fourteen years 
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Music in Germany 


ERWIN SCHMIEDER 
Heidelberg College of Music 
Heidelberg, Germany 


Erwin Schmieder has been engaged as a 

lecturer at the music college tn Heidelberg 
He is entrusted with the education of the 
master classes."’ Professor Schmieder has 
played as soloist with all outstanding Ger- 
man symphony orchestras and betng a stu- 
dent of Raoul Kaczalskis who had been 
taught by Karl Mikuli, a student of Cho 
pin, ts closely linked with the Chopin- 
tradition 


(2 epmany. the home of mu- 
sical and dramatic art, is intensely 
engaged in upholding in life the 
rhetorical art in spite of heavy 
crisis and the fans’ empty purses. 
Nevertheless, although the sym- 
phony orchestras, theaters, and mu- 
sic colleges have to suffer a great 
deal under the present wave of de- 
pression, the artistical performances 
have, in general, regained a high 
standard. The stages of Munich, 
Hamburg, Duesseldorf, and Mann- 
heim have become the most out- 
standing representatives of the the- 
atrical art by reviving the great old 
tradition of presenting excellent 
performances of classical operas. 
Besides the repeatedly-played op- 
eras, compositions of contempora- 
ries are presented. Thus, for in- 
stance, the audience was deeply im- 
pressed by Benjamin Britten's op- 
era, “Peter Grimes,’ which was 
rendered in a fascinating “mise en 
scene’ at the theaters of Hamburg 
and Mannheim. Hindemith’s “Car- 
dillac,”” played at Mannheim, and 
Honnegger's “Joan on the Pyre,’ 
at Duesseldorf, continued the im- 
pressing line. The first performance 
of Werner Egk’s ballet, “Abraxas,” 
at Munich, evoked sensational rap- 
tures, in which case it is rather dif- 
ficult to judge whether Egk’s beau- 
tifully elaborated instrumentation 
or the starringly perfect art of 
dancing of the French guests from 
the Opera of Paris, who had danced 
the title roles, brought the audience 
into raptures. At Berlin prepara- 
tions are made for the ballet’s sea- 
sonal presentation. 

The blossoms of concert per- 
formances have started to unfold 
and, all over the country, the assi- 
duity and idealism, in regard to the 
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musical art, are crowned by the 
fruits. An opposition is formed to 
all minor and major needs in order 
to support the mission of art. As 
far as can be perceived, these ef- 
forts are successful. An impressive 
number of outstanding orchestras 
have been re-established in different 
cities, and they have taken up their 
activities as opera and symphony 
orchestras at theaters and seasonal 
concerts. 


At the head of the symphony 
orchestras the Berlin Philharmonic, 
conducted by Wilhelm Furtwaeng- 
ler, again has its stand. Famous 
native and foreign artists have been 
engaged as soloists and contribute 
towards the preserverance of the 
orchestra's fame. Consequently, of 
course, the audience’s sympathy is 
displayed. The following incident 
will very well demonstrate this cir- 
cumstance: At a concert in Berlin, 
in which Yehudi Menuhin per- 
formed the solo part, all tickets 
were sold out. However, this could 
not prevent some eager music lov- 
ers, who were not so lucky as to 
obtain a ticket, from coming into 
the concert hall by way of the 
building's roof as ‘“cat-burglars.” 


Quite different is the situation 
with other outstanding orchestras, 
such as the former Philharmonic of 
Prague and the Munich Philhar- 
monic Orchestra which is presently 
conducted by the famous Fritz Rie- 
ger who at the same time is the con- 
ductor of the Mannheim opera 
orchestra. The general financial un- 
certainty brings these orchestras in- 
to serious difficulties, because of the 
moderate attendance of their per- 
formances. However, one may hope 
that this rather depressing event 
will improve. The famous Viennese, 
Clemens Krauss, prepares for a tour 
through France as guest conductor 
with the former Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Prague. 

Great attention was paid by the 
musical world to the concert per- 
formances of the “Orchestra Na- 
tionale, Paris’’ which were con- 








ERWIN SCHMIEDER 


ducted by Charles Munch at Baden- 
Baden. 


The lack of suitable rooms does 
not yet allow the complete unfold- 
ing of solo concerts. Nevertheless, 
famous foreign guests have already 
been met and heard, among whom 
are the violinists Yehudi Menuhin, 
Adolf Busch, Vasa Prihoda, Pa- 
tricia Travers; the pianist Edwin 
Fischer; the Wolden-quartette, pre- 
senting works of Samuel Barber 
and Aaron Copland; the ‘‘Quar- 
tetto di Roma; as well as the 
American baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera, Mack Harrell. All 
of these artists left deep impres- 
sions behind. 


The opening of this year’s con- 
cert season was devoted by all 
pianists to the great Chopin. The 
occasion of the 100th anniversary 
of his death led to cycle-closed 
performances of all his works and 
memorial feasts. 


Special attention should be paid 
to the musical education of the tal- 
ented youth. In almost every larger 
city a conservatory has been es- 
tablished at which the child is 
taught rudimentary knowledge by 
well-established teachers in order 
to become qualified for future at- 
tendance at a music college. The 
conservatories are private institu- 
tions, whereas the music colleges 
are subsidized by the state. 

The most important task after the 
wars end was to reestablish and 
reorganize music colleges. The ex- 
cellent progress achieved there may 
very well encourage you in your 
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hope that these efforts will some commissioner of the Department of 
day be crowned by a productive Culture and Education acts as a 


after-growth. supervisor, is requested by the ge 
The state is the guardian of the state. The Music Mort 


music.colleges which, in regard to By school musicians we mean TY chant satan 


their character as high schools, are those students who, after having 817 Kress Bldg. 
on the same level as the uniyersi- successfully passed the examina- 
ties. They collaborate with the lat- tion, become engaged by the state 
ter in setting up their curriculum as music teachers at gymnasiums. 
for scientific subjects. Being sup- Since the requirements have been 
ported by the state, the colleges are raised to a higher standard, Ed itori al 
enabled to maintain a highly quali- the prospect of a successful ex- 
fied body of teachers and issue amination can be guaranteed only 
scholarships to students of less to those giving diligent attention 
means. to study. Therefore, nowadays stu- 

The schools’ setting is divided in- dents manage their tasks with more 
to different branches such as dra- eagerness and zeal than their fel- 
matic school, orchestra school and low-students of past days. = 
choir school, but the mother de- The music colleges at Heidelberg, - ante 
partment is founded in church mu- Detmold, and Hamburg as well as C. C. Birchard & Co. 
sic, training of s at Munic PD Ly: 7, 
School mus. An examination in all are the present leading German in. Ltblishers of Music and Textbooks 

: ‘ : Nie 285 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON 16, MASS. 
subjects taught, at which event a_ stitutes in this particular field. " - 
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TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF MUSIC SCHOOLS | 
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School of M d Fine Te Wesle College Arts 
“poe pews a Southern Methodist University ot Wash. See — . 
Daniel Baker College Dallas, Texas Donald W. Bellah, M.M Kilgore Junior College 
Brownwood, Texas Orville J. Borchers, B.M., Ph.D. Director, Department of Music Kilgore, Texas 
Mae Branom, M. A. Dean, School of Music Miss Anne Dean Turk, B. M 
Chai , De t t of Musi Trinity Uni it Chairman, Department of Music | 
ere wae e oe Southwest Texas State College Samy a gy ~ 
East Texas Baptist College San Marcos, Texas Albert Herff-Beze, Acting Head Arlington State College 
Marshall. Texas R. A. Tampke, B.M., Ph.D. Department of Music Arlington, Texas 
Dexter L. Riddle, B. A., B. M. Director, Department of Music : Earl D. Irons, Mus. D 
Chairman, Department of Music nag | of Texas Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 
Southwestern University Ee. willl a ty, BM. PhD a ‘ 
East Texas State Teachers College | Georgetown, Texas . aan UY Ses Faris junior Je 
Dean, Colle f Fine Arts Pp T 
Commerce, Texas Henry E. Meyer, B.M., M.A., a a Paris, Texas _ | 
Roy Johnson, B.A., M.A. Mus. D., Dean, School of Fine Arts University of Houston, Mrs. Troy ». Thompson 
Chairman, Department of Music Houston, Texas Chairman, Department of Music 
a ‘ Stephen F. Austin State College Bruce Spenser King, B.S., M.M., i ce ~~ | 
Hardin-Simmons University Nacogdoches, Texas yhoirman, oem lng / | 
gon MM Frederick Baumgartner, M.M. Department of Music A. E. Ha . 
Dean, Department of Music Head, Department of Music Wayland College Department 
Plainview, Texas 
Howard Payne College Sul Ross State College Guy Wood, B. M., B. A., M. A. San Angelo Junior College 
Brownwood, Texas qupine, a 1 BE. MA Chairman, Department of Music San Angelo, Texas 
en Francis Davis, B.S., M.A. W. L. Ardis, MM 
are BN Fi D. Chairman, Department of Music — Tenge State College et Piette ot Pine Rete 
“ canyon, Texas 
Texas Christian University Wallace R. Clark, B.A., B.M., Temple Junior Colleae 
eaaete Seek ieee Fort Worth, Texas Mus. D., Chm., Dept. of Music —_— ie Tex 3 , 
Sister Mary Laurence, M.M T. Smith McCorkle, B.M., Ph.D. Thecleciesl Seulear Irene Havecost, M.A 
Chairman, Department of Music Dean, School of Fine Arts * ™ Chairman, Department of Mu 
Southwestern Baptist Seminary 
Lamar Collece Texas College of Arts & Fort ‘Worth, Texas Blinn Junior llege 
Resument. Texas Industries, Kingsville, Texas John Campbell Wray, B.M.; M.A Brenham, Texas 
Chairman, Department of Music as gg ee 5 a Director, School of Music Mrs. J. C. Lauderdale, B.M 
George Parks airman, Division of Fine Arts Senter Oxfloges Chairman, Department of Mu 
, Texas Lutheran College Amarillo College Conservatories 
ay ~_—~ Baylor College Seguin, Texas Amarillo, Texas 
Walter Gilewicz, Mus. D. } am Swoules, M.M., Chairman | Rowone R. pal. M.M + ile Musical Arts Conservatory | 
Director, Department of Music partment of Music airman, Department of Music Amarillo, Texas 
Gladys M. Glenn, M. Mus.; M.A.; 
— te Weems 1 Mus. D., President 
McMurry College , 
Abilene, Texas Office eth 
joones S. Williams, Mus. D. Officers F ve hs sth, Temas 
"SINE par of Fine Arts Walter H. Hodgson, President Donald W. Morton, Secretary mnette Tillett, | 
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It is not necessary to remind any 


one that sight reading, as far as pian- 
ists are concerned, is a very importan’‘ 
but much neglected phase of music 
study; neglected because of the present- 
day stress put upon memorizing; im- 
portant because it is the one phase 
that can give the necessary thrust to 
carry the amateur performer through 
his later life after memorized pieces 
have been forgotten and the incentive 
to memorize new ones has burned out. 

How does one acquire skill in sight 
reading when natural talent in this is 
not strong? The usual advice is “go 
ahead and read. Plow through lots of 
material, not difficult, and do not stop 
for mistakes.” If a student typist were 
given that advice he would make no 
progress. Typists are developed by a 
system that prevents their making mis- 
takes. That system breaks the work 
down into exercises for gaining per- 
fection in the basic elements of typing 
before more advanced work and expert- 
ness is acquired. A graduate typist is 


obliged to have both accuracy and 
speed. 
In piano playing the work is also 


down into various forms of 
technical exercises designed to 
produce adequate fluency and agility 
when applied to the learning of reper- 
tolre. 


broken 
basic 


Preventing Inaccuracies 

Perhaps, therefore, skill in sight read- 
ing might better be acquired if it were 
also taught by a system that would 
help to prevent making mistakes, and 
that system would be the _ breaking 
down of the study into its own basic 
elements. These would include: prac- 
tice in reading single notes, intervals, 
octaves as units (always on a line and 
a space), fifths (always on lines or 
never mixed), triads as units 
(always on three lines or three spaces, 
unless inverted), chords, broken chords 
and arpeggios; sequence patterns, time 
patterns; leger lines, clef changes, ac- 
cidentals, skips covering various spans; 
skeletonizing (playing what is on the 
first beat of the measures only, then 
on the first and third beats only, then 


spaces, 


by ELIZABETH GEST 
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the complete measures); and finally, 
tactual playing, by holding a sheet of 
paper between the eyes and the key- 
board with one hand while playing with 
the other, thus compelling the fingers 
to develop the touch sense unguided 
by the eye. Other teachers, perhaps, 
include additional elements in this 
breakdown. This list, however, is fair- 
ly comprehensive, though only a small 
part of it would be used in any one 
grade. After some skill has been ac- 
quired in these details, the advice to 
“go ahead and plow through a lot of 
material” can be followed to good ad- 
vantage. 
Teaching Notation 

One possible cause for poor piano 
sight reading may lie in our habit of 
teaching the location of one note on 
paper and on the keyboard, and from 
that, adding adjacent notes. This ad- 
jacent note plan is constricted, in that 
it gives only one starting place which 
the eye considers as home base, meas- 
uring other distances from that spot; 
and the further away the succeeding 
notes are the more faltering the be- 
ginner becomes. It might be better, 
therefore, to add, not adjacent notes, 
but the octaves above and below the 
first note, thus giving three dispersed 
starting places, or three home-bases; 
then follow with fifths and thirds with- 
in these octaves and the beginner will 
have seven starting points. The gaps 
in the scale can then be filled with 
adjacent notes. Many teachers are us- 
ing this plan with success. 

There are also some teachers who 


Grace White, Representative and Editor 
527 W. 12I\st St., New York. N. Y. 
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hold the opinion that alphabet letters 
at the first lessons are not only un- 
necessary but actually hampering. For- 
merly the English alphabet was con- 
sidered of some importance and it was 
taught to school children before they 
learned to read. Today the children 
learn to read first and are then taught 
the alphabet. Music reading by alpha- 
bet requires four mental processes for 
each note—l, remembering the letter 
name of the note; 2, remembering the 
letter name of a location on the key- 
board; 3, mentally joining these two 
together; 4, remembering the alphabet 
backwards when the notes descend. It 
might be more direct, therefore, to 
follow the school system and postpone 
lezrning the music alphabet letters un- 
til after the pupil gains some facility 
in the elements of reading, and whether 
or not the melody alphabet moves for- 
ward or backward. 


Incentives 
As an incentive to raise our low 
standard of American sight reading 


among average piano pupils I would 
like to suggest that all teachers in the 
National Guild of Piano Teachers would 
set aside a week (preferably the week 
after midyears) for this purpose; all 
lessons and practice periods during the 
week to be focused on that end. An 
occasional moment or two of this, which 
is all that can be crowded into the 
usual lesson routine, is of no conse- 
quence. I would also like to see all 
pupils of Guild teachers pledge them- 
selves to repeat the week sometime 
during the long and often wasted sum- 
mer vacation. 

The Guild, as we all know and ap- 
preciate, has offered to the average 
teacher many forms of incentives to 
assist them in reaching and maintain- 
ing high standards. For instance, when 
scale work was found to be not very 
good, scales became a requirement in 
the auditions; when it was found that 
the classics did not meet the desires 
of all types of students, the Social 
Music Test was added. This test has 
brought an interest to many students 
and could, perhaps, be more widely 
used. When musicianship was found to 
need improvement, the Musicianship 
Chart was arranged, with sight read- 
ing as an optional phase. Accordingly, 
the judges take sight reading material 
with them to the auditions; no doubt 
other judges have found, as I have, 
that we seldom have occasion to use it. 
When sight reading is offered it is 


(Continued on page 16) 
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TMTA LOCAL OFFICERS 


Newly elected officers are as follows: 

Amarillo: Mrs. Elizabeth S. Morris, Pres., 3504 
Polk; Mrs. Ethel Townsend, Sec., 824 Kentucky; 
and Russell C. Curtis, Treas., Box 425. 


Austin: Mrs. Antoinette Roebuck, Pres., 4312 
Red River; Mrs. Marvin Heinatz, Sec., 2623 
University Ave.; Mrs. Tinsley Penick, Treas., 


2813 Glenview. 


Beaumont: Miss Anne Whitaker, Pres., 2572 
North St.; Miss Jewell Harned, Sec. and Treas., 
209 Calder. 


Brownwood: Miss Roxie Hagopian, Pres., 1803 
Durham; Mrs. Howard Scott, Sec., Treas., 1307 
Ave. 


Corsicana: Mrs. Jimmie Mansfield, Pres., 644 
W. Sth Ave.; Mrs. O. W. Holmes, Sec., 514 W. 
4th Ave.; Miss Marie Waltman, Treas., 630 W. 
Sth Ave. 


Dallas: Virginia France, Pres., 2309 Pennsyl- 
vania; Ruby Lawrence, Sec., Treas., 3203 
Lemmon. 


Ellis County: Mrs. P. G. Witten, Pres., Mil- 
ford; Mrs. Roland Harrison, Sec., Waxahachie; 
Mrs. W. P. Haynes, Treas., 1209 W. Main, 
Waxahachie. 


El Paso: Mrs. Julia Fink, Pres., 1114 Gallo- 
way; Mrs. Paul Womack, Sec., 4315 Cambridge; 
Lester Silberman, Treas., 1412 N. Campbell. 


Ft. Worth: J. Campbell Wray, Pres., 2809 
Cantey; Mrs. G. M. Smith, Sec., 2800 Mission; 
Fred W. Parker, Treas., 1211 W. Morgan. 


Houston: Mozart B. Hammond, Pres., 4520 
Fannin; Mrs. K. Culver, Sec., 3215 Robin- 
hood; Miss Helen Schurman, Treas., 1127 
Tulane. 


North Texas: Mrs. Pearl Cole, Pres., Chilli- 
cothe; Mrs. A. Hingst, Sec., Treas., Vernon. 


Odessa: Mrs. L. R. Croft, Pres., 911 N. Sam 
Houston; Mrs. Louis Rochester, Sec., 806 W. 
20th; Mrs. Riley Brooks, Treas., 820 N. Lee. 


Progressive: Mrs. Ada Creel, Pres., Phillips; 
Mary Brubaker, Sec., Treas., Borger. 


Port Arthur: Mrs. Lloyd Badgett, Pres., 2045 
Rosedale; Mrs. Robert J. Haynes, Sec., Treas., 
3348 Thomas Blvd. 


San Antonio: Dr. J. Ralph Ewing, Pres., Trin- 
ity Univ.; Miss Elsie Willis, Cor. Sec., 634 W. 
Hollywood Ave.; Mrs. Gladys P. Legate, Treas., 
1003 W. Lynwood. 


Tyler: Mrs. Harriet Wood, Pres., 325 S. Bois 
d‘Arc.; Mrs. W. C. Huff, Sec., 901 S. Palace; 
Miss Ruth Margaret Walters, Treas., 421 Oak- 
land. 


South Plains: (Lubbock) Mrs. J. Bailey Ire- 
land, Pres., 2318 7th; Mrs. Leonard Cole, Sec., 
2106 16th; Mrs. Wayne L. Kelley, Treas., 2115 
Main. 


Waco: Miss Nannie Bee Ferguson, Pres., 2212 
Sanger Ave.; Mrs. M. B. Forkel, Sec., 1023 S. 
7th; Mrs. T. S. Benton, Treas., 3017 Homan. 


Wichita Falls: Mrs. Erwin Hermann, Pres 
1402 8th St.; Mrs. Cornelia J. Kay, Sec., 703 
Fillmore; Mrs. Ben Howle, Treas., 1526 17th St. 


DALLAS MTA 
Woodrow Wall 

The Dallas Music Teacher’s Associa- 
tion audition for high school piano stu- 
dents, in concerto movements, was held 
February 18th. The winner of this 
competition was Ann Roembke, from 
the classes of Dr. and Mrs. Paul van 
Katwijk, of Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. The judges for this occasion 
were Jeannette Tillette of Texas Chris- 
tian University, Helen Haupt of the 
University of Texas and Willis Quant 
of Baylor University. 


* 
HOUSTON MTA 


The third annual piano contests spon- 
sored by the Houston Music Teachers 
Association of which Mozart Hammond 
is president, were held recently at the 
Carter Recital Hall. Miss Bessie Grif- 
fiths was general chairman, Mrs. Clara 
Pollan Drescher, chairman of the Jun- 
ior Division; Mrs. W. A. Stubblefield, 
Chairman of the Intermediate Division; 
and Mrs. Wm. J. Kearney, Chairman 
of the Advanced Division. 
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La Rue Loftin Conlon 


Dr. Archie N. Jones................. 
Mrs. Wm. J. Kearney............. 
Dr. T. Smith McCorkle..... 


Ruby K. Lawrence... 


(Permanent) E. Clyde Whitlock 
fa, a 
Mrs. H. M. Overleese 
Woodrow Wall..... Sai 
Mrs. Margaret H. Heiny 
Mrs. O. J. Didzun.......... 
Miss Rachel Kent......... 
Mrs. Curtis C. Smith..... 
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PRESIDENT: 


VICE-PRESIDENTS: 


SECRETARY-TREASURER: 


DIRECTORS: 


Dr. H. Grady Harlan, Editor-Publisher, Official Magazine, Southwestern Musician 
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TMTA CONVENTION 
JUNE 8-10 


The following is a reprint of the program 
for the TMTA convention which appeared 


in the May issue of SOUTHWESTERN 
MUSICIAN. 


June 8— 


3:00-5:00— Registration 
Hotel Raleigh. 

5:00-7:00—Tea Reception by Mr. and 
Mrs. Irl Allison. 

6:00—Council Dinner: Board of Di- 
rectors and Presidents of Local Asso- 
ciations. Baylor Union Building. 

8:30 P. M.—Concert by Leo Sirota, 
Pianist—Waco Hall. 

10:00—Informal Reception for New 
Members. 


Mezzanine, 


June 9— 
9:30 A. M.—Address of Welcome. 
9:45—President’s Addresss. 
9:55—Address by Mrs. Blant Bur- 


ford, President, Texas Federation of 
Music Clubs. 

10:30—Round Table Discussion, Piano 
and Organ—Dr. E. W. Doty, Chair- 
man; Strings—Mr. Albert Gillis, Chair- 
man; Voice Dr. Orville Borchers, 
Chairman. 

11:45—Business Meeting. 

12:00 M.—-Luncheon for All Mem- 
bers. Baylor Union Building. 

£:00 P. M.—Piano Class Demonstra- 
tion—Charlotte DuBois, University of 
Texas. 

2:45—Address “The Role of The 
Private Music Teacher in The Com- 
munity”—Mr. Edgar Borup, American 
Music Conference, Chicago, Ill. 

3:15—Film ——“Moving Ahead With 
Music.” 

3:30—Panel Discussion—“The Music 
Teacher in The National Scene’’—Dr. 
Archie Jones, Chairman. “Building Bet- 
ter Recital Programs’—Dr. Virginia 
Harlan. 

6:30—Annual Banquet—“Great Mo- 
ments in Music,” Dallas Music Teach- 
ers Association, Virginia France, Pres- 
ident; Musical Program by the Waco 
Music Teachers Association; Address 


by Dr. Daniel Sternberg, Dean, School 
of Music, Baylor University. 


June 10— 
8:30 A. M. Board of Directors 
Breakfast—Raleigh Hotel. 
* 


SAN ANTONIO MTA 


The closing meeting of SAMTA fo 
this season was held May 10, St. An 
thony Hotel, featuring the winners 
in the recent student competition and 
the installation of Office for 1950 
51. Dr. Ralph Ewing, retiring president, 
presided. Dr. H. Grady Harlan was 
installed as the new President. 

In the Piano division of the contest, 
Diane Giles, pupil of Florence Bente, 
won first place, which was a Kimball 
Piano awarded by San Antonio Musi 
Company, Ray Erlandson, general 
manager. Other awards were made to 
Charles Shields, Joan Dorris, and Shi 
ley Huffman. In the Vocal division, 
James Riddle, pupil of Art Dickson 
won the Association’s fifty-dollar cash 
award. In the String division, Patricia 
McCord, pupil of Joseph Gallo, won 
the new violin, and in the Band Instru 
ment division, Chester McDaniel, pupil 
of __ Irving Dreibrodt of Bracken 
ridge High School, won the new Clari- 
net. The latter two instruments were 
contributed by Southern Music Com 
pany, Milton Fink, president. Dr. Max 
Reiter, Conductor of the San Antonio 
Symphony Orchestra, conferred the 
awards. The organizing chairmen of 
the contest were: Dr. H. Grady Ha 


lan, general chairman; Mrs. Barbara 
Huntington, vocal chairman; Florence 
Bente, piano chairman; G. Lewis Doll, 
string chairman; and Irving Dreibrodt, 
band instrument chairman. The re 
spective judge in the contest were: 


Gabriel Fransee, Voice, Howard Payne 
College; Frank Lembo, San Marcos 
State College, Piano; Dorothy Church 
ill, strings; and A. T. Estes, Howard 
Payne College, Band Instruments. 
About nine hundred students partici- 
pated in the contest. Increased awards 
will be provided for next season. 

















AT THE NATIONAL MUSIC CONVENTIONS 


Second Installment 


MUSIC THERAPY 

This committee was accorded two 
sessions. The first discussed the prac- 
tical application in Veteran rehabilita- 
tion hospitals and in mental hospitals; 
detailed brochures were provided ex- 
plaining the varied aspects of this serv- 
ice. 

The second session was more theo- 
retical in character although Dr. Ira 
M. Altschuler, of Eloise (Mental) Hos- 
pital, Eloise, Michigan, who spoke on 
“Psycho-Dynamics of Music” is prob- 
ably the most successful practitioner 
of Music Therapy today. He will be 
recalled as the one who presented Hor- 
ace X at the Detroit convention in 
1946, who was later featured in Life, 
etc. 

Altschuler’s paper was too broad to 
review in any detail, but for an illumi- 
nating insight into what music does to 
society, or conversely, what society 
under the hypnosis of certain 
types of music, do not fail to read this 
paper when it comes out in the 1950 
MTNA yearbook. His observations on 
“jitterbugging,” for example, will give 
much food for thought. 

LATIN-AMERICAN MUSIC 

The Latin-American Music commit- 
tee boasts a most distinguished group 
of musical luminaries including Henry 
Cowell, New York, as chairman; Gil- 
bert Chase, Educational Division R. C. 
A. Victor, Camden, N. J.; Aaron Cop- 
land, Palisade, N. Y.; Charles Seeger, 
Division of Music, Pan American Un- 
ion, Washington, D. C.; Nicolas Slo- 
nimsky, world-famous musicologist, 
Boston; Carlton Sprague Smith, Music 
Library, New York City Public Lib- 
rary, and David Van Vactor, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee. 

Only one session was scheduled, but 
that was a notable one, devoted to “an- 
cient Mexican music,” with demonstra- 
tion performances by the University 
Singers of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, a double octet of mixed voices, 
who were apparently reading the mu- 
sic at sight, but doing a very creditable 
job. 

One item on the program was pur- 
ported to be the world premiere per- 
formance of a Magnificat by Fernando 
Franco, of Mexico, said to be the ear- 
liest known music written in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Franco died in 1585. 
The portions sung were well-scored 
and of a mellifluous character, accept- 
able for current usage. The number 
was received with keen interest and 
rated as a “scoop” of the first magni- 
tude in the annals of early American 
or Latin-American music. 

MTNA BANQUET 

With the genial and well-beloved 

James Francis Cooke of “Etude” fame, 


1A 
i” 


does 


With Henry Hohart 





(Mr. 
M.T.A, at the MTNA sessions, and the 
S. W. Region of N.A.T.S. at the 
N.A.T.S. convention. Ed.) 


Hobart represented the Oklahoma 


as toastmaster, the MTNA banquet was 
in good hands. The menu was excel- 
lent, the fellowship thoroughly enjoy- 
able, topped by a very fair speech and 
some good piano numbers. Cecil Smith, 
editor of Musical America, was the 
speaker, substituting on short notice 
for Howard Hanson, who in turn had 
agreed to substitute for Wilfred Pelle- 
tier, of the Metropolitan Opera, who 
was originally scheduled to speak. 

Mr. Smith spoke out strongly for 
freedom from foreign musical tastes 
and standards, and the establishment 
of those compatible with American 
taste and temperament. It was an ap- 
peal for recognition of American com- 
posers, whose place in the sun is being 
frustrated by a prevalent trend in mu- 
sic appreciation which, he said, “is 
always synonymous with the attempt 
to shame the uninformed into support 
of the music and the composers who 
are already on the official list.” Bravo, 
Mr. Smith! 


The musical interlude for the ban- 
quet was a short program by a talent- 
ed young Cleveland pianist, Eunice 
Podis. It was the only piano program 
of the convention not entirely devoted 
to American composers. She presented 
selections by Beethoven, Brahms, Her- 
bert Elwell (of Cleveland) and Khatch- 
aturian. During this feature a musical 
mouse scurried back and forth under 
the piano and nearby tables, nearly 
creating a panic. 


MTNA BUSINESS SESSION 


The annual MTNA business meeting 
was reminiscent of the one held at the 


Chicago convention; however there 
were 65 present instead of 35. But the 
same committee was scheduled to re- 
port further on High School Credit 
for Outside Music Study, and the same 
lady proceeded to take the floor and 
voice the same sentiment, that the pro- 
ceedings did not give adequate oppor- 
tunity for discussion from the floor. In 
order to clear the atmosphere and get 
ahead with the agenda, it was decided 
to call another business meeting the 
next day to permit full expression on 
whatever matters might be brought up. 

The business at hand consisted pri- 


. marily of voting on a few minor 


changes in the wording of the consti- 
tution and the election of officers for 
the coming year. The slate recommend- 
ed by the nominating committee was 
elected without dissent: President, Roy 
Underwood, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing; vice-president, Harold 
Spivacke, Music Division, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D. C.; Barrett 
Stout, Louisiana State University, and 
Luther Richman, Cincinnati; for secre- 
tary, Karl Kuersteiner, Florida State 
University; treasurer, Raymond Ken- 
dall, University of Southern California. 


AMERICAN STRING TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 

It is encouraging to report that the 
ASTA is a militant body of stringed 
instrument teachers organized in 1946 
“To support and encourage better and 
more performances of the literature 
for strings, including music for solo, 
ensemble and orchestra at all levels of 
achievement, and to establish the high- 
est artistic and pedagogical standards 
in stringed instrument teaching.” 

The ASTA held a full four-day con- 
vention. It is especially active in the 
Southwest, with Walter L. Haderer, of 
Oklahoma University, Regional chair- 
man; Marjorie M. Keller, Dallas, pres- 
ident of the Texas state unit; Billie 
Huffsmith, Oklahoma Baptist Univer- 
sity, president of the Oklahoma state 
unit, and Rudolph Suchardo, Los Lu- 
nas, president of the New Mexico state 
unit. 

The convention sessions were ex- 
tremely practical, and bode well for 
constructive development in this vital 
field. All power and success to the 
ASTA! 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 

TEACHERS OF SINGING 

The official NATS convention opened 
with the Executive Committee meet- 
ing which discussed, among other 
things, the formation of local chapters, 
and the compilation of a booklet of 
needed information for the guidance 
of executive and regional officers. Fur- 
ther discussion of these matters was 
introduced at the Annual Meeting of 
Regional Governors, Representatives- 


at-Large and State Chairmen, where it 
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was more definitely determined what 
information these officers needed with 
regard to functioning most efficiently. 

At this latter meeting, the question 
was raised as to the NATS becoming 
an agency for the accreditation of 
teachers of singing in the U. S. A. if 
such occasion should eventuate. Grace 
Leslie, NATS Registrar, voiced the 
general sentiment of the official fam- 
ily, that NATS is primarily an educa- 
tional organization, whose first obli- 
gation is to help every teacher of sing- 
ing to attain higher levels of pro- 
ficiency, rather than to sit in judg- 
ment as to who may or may not teach 
singing. 

The matter of holding Work Shops 
in different parts of the country, simi- 
lar to the one held last summer at the 
University of Indiana, was discussed 
at some length, and recommended for 
favorable action as far as might be 
feasible. It was also planned to bring 
such work-shops within the reach of 
regional and state conventions. 

Helen Steen Huls was the person- 
able and efficient moderator of this 
Annual Meeting. 

NATS FORUMS & CLINICS 

Two voice forums were held in con- 
junction with the MTNA. sessions. 
Each consisted of three papers with 
discussion periods after each. John O. 
Samuel, of Cleveland, presided. 

In the first forum, Nelli Gardini, of 

Chicago, presented a paper on “Scien- 
tific Knowledge Makes Us Better 
Teachers of Singing.” Accepting the 
truth of this title, she still maintained 
that: “Scientific knowledge alone can- 
not make a singer, and no matter how 
much scientific knowledge the teacher 
may have, he cannot achieve good re- 
sults by such knowledge alone. 
The ideal achievement is to sing with 
physical ease and simplicity of atti- 
tude, but with vocal intensity and men- 
tal alertness. . . . Of what avail this 
great interest in scientific knowledge 
if it gives us no practical means of 
application? Our plan to have work 
shops in different sections of the coun- 
try perhaps is the answer.” 

Leon Carson, past-president of 
NATS, discussed “Song—Its Role in 
the Vocal Studio.” He pointed out that 
a dependable vocal technic is pre- 
requisite to all-around singing and ar- 
tistic development. He reviewed the 
various classifications of song litera- 
ture, (14 of them) stressed the value 
of a good text, and suggested depend- 
able ways of learning a song to make 
it most meaningful. 

“The Teacher’s Responsibility to a 
Student’s Career” was discussed by 
John Seagle, who recommended that 
the voice teachers of the country sup- 
port the opera project of the NFMC 
as an incentive for study and as a 
means of fundamental training for ca- 
reers in that field. 

The second MTNA-NATS forum 
brought Mignon B. MacKenzie, Whea- 
ton College, with an ardent appeal to 
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Pictured above are the students who took part in the Oklahoma Music Teachers’ 
Association Convention which was held in Tulsa recently. 


“Challenge Them With Teaching,” urg- 
ing that greater stress be given to pre- 
paring young college voice majors for 
a teaching career, so that they will be 
better equipped for that profession. 

Dr. Ralph Ewing, of Trinity Uni- 
versity, chose for his subject, “The 
Source of Power and Self-Expression 
in Singing.” He elaborated on the four 
points: the Singer’s Stance, the Area 
of Expansion, the Suspension of the 
Breath, and the Application of Body 
Power as a Source of Power and Con- 
trol in Singing. 

To achieve the highest degree of 
self-expression, he declared, the singer 
must desire to express a certain emo- 
tion, “and charge the incoming breath 
with this emotional accent, which in 
turn can be mirrored throughout his 
whole personality and simultaneously 
heard and felt in the singing tone it- 
self.” 

In his discussion of “Hygienics of 
the Voice,” John Lester, of the Uni- 
versity of Montana, cautioned against 
heavy physical exercise which would 
give the body a muscle-bound condi- 
tion; also against excessive use of ex- 
tremes of the voice, and declared that 
the greatest enemy of good singing is 
an unhealthy mental attitude, of which 
“fear” is the chief offender. 

VOCAL CLINICS 

The two NATS clinics were indepen- 
dent of the MTNA. A bouquet goes to 
William Wheeler, of Cleveland, who 
served as chairman, for the felicitous 
manner in which he conducted these 
sessions. The panel, composed of mem- 
bers of the executive committee, Helen 
Steen Huls, Walter Allen Stults and 
Carl Gutekunst, fulfilled an unenvied 
responsibility with considerable author- 
ity. 

It was agreed that discussions should 
be designed to benefit the attending 
members, rather than the student per- 
formers; these were kept outside the 


room except when singing, or recalled 
by request, in order to allow free dis- 
cussion without hurting a_ student’s 
feelings. Participation was more spon- 
taneous and searching than in some 
previous clinics attended. 

NATS BUSINESS SESSION 

The business session of the NATS 
was presided over by Ist V. P. Homer 
G. Mowe, at the request of President 
Richard DeYoung, who opened the 
meeting and participated on occasion. 
An agenda sheet outlining the busi- 
ness of the afternoon, and its order of 
sequence, was passed out to all present. 
The session progressed with admirable 
smoothness and good will. 

teports of all executive officers were 
read and placed in the minutes. The 
registrar’s report showed that the larg- 
est number of new members for the 
year had been turned in by the East- 
ern Region. Total members in good 
standing was something over 1,100, an 
increase of about 400 in the past two 
years. (This showed the NATS to be 
the largest organization participating 
in the Cleveland conventions.) 

A heart-warming tribute was ac- 
corded retiring president DeYoung for 
the great forward steps taken during 
his administration. Notable among 
these was the growth of membership 
and the inauguration of the NATS 
Work Shop, which is undoubtedly the 
greatest forward step in the history 
of the vocal teaching profession. 

Officers elected for the next bi-en- 
nium are: Homer G. Mowe, New York, 
president; Walter Allen Stults, Evans- 
ton, Ill., Ist vice-president; Helen Steen 
Huls, St. Cloud, Minnesota, 2nd vice- 
president; Henry Veld, Rock Island, 
Ill., secretary; Carl Gutekunst, New 
York, treasurer; Grace Leslie, New 
York, registrar. Dr. H. Grady Harlan 
and Henry Hobart were re-elected as 
governor and_ representative-at-large 
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MICROGROOVE MUSIC 


George Anson, 
Texas Wesleyan College, 
Fort Worth 


BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. 7 in C mi- 
nor. Joseph Szigeti (violin) and 
Mieczyslaw Horzowski (piano). Co- 
lumbia ML-2097. 

BERG: Lyric Suite. Pro 
Quartet of the University 
consin. Dial LP-5. 

BERLIOZ: 

Excerpts, 


Arte String 
of Wis- 


tomeo et Juliette, Op. 17 
coupled with TCHAI- 
KOVSKY: Romeo and Juliet—Over- 
ture Fantasia. NBC Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Arturo Tos- 


canini. RCA Victor LM-1019. 
BIZET: Carmen Suite, coupled with 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Capriccio Italien. 


CBS Symphony Orchestra conducted ° 


by Sir Thomas Beecham. Columbia 


ML-4287. 


CORELLI: Concerto Grosso in C minor, 
Op. 6, No. 3, and Concerto Grosso in 
F major, Op. 6, No. 2. Concert Hall 
Chamber Orchestra conducted by 
Henry Swoboda. Concert Hall LP- 
29. 

HAYDN: The Creation (complete). 
Sung in German. Soloists, Vienna 
State Opera Chorus and the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 


Clemens Krauss. Haydn Society Set 
LP-2005. 


MESSIAEN: L’Ascension (Four Sym- 
phonic Meditations for Orchestra) 
coupled with VAUGHAN WIL- 
LIAMS; Symphony No. 6 in E minor. 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra of 
New York conducted by Leopold 
Stokowski. Columbia LP-4214. 


MOZART: Concerto No. 13 in C ma- 
jor, K.415. Artur Balsam (piano) 
and Concert Hall Symphony Orches- 
tra conducted by Henry Swoboda. 
Concert Hall LP-31. 


SMETANA: Ma Vlast—No. 2, The Mol- 
dau, coupled with DVORAK: Hussite 
Overture, Op. 67. Boston “Pops” 
Orchestra conducted by Arthur Fied- 
ler. RCA Victor LM-1. 


WEBER: Concerto in C, Op. 11. I. 
Schmidmeier (piano) and the Munich 
Broadcasting Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Gustav Goerlich, coup- 
led with WEBER: Quintet for Clari- 
net and Strings in B flat, Op. 34. A. 
3uerkner (clarinet) and the String 
Quartet of Radio Munich. Vox-Poly- 
dor LP-6140. 
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usually far below the apparent ability 
of the student, judging by his perform- 
ance of repertoire. 

Since the Guild members have been 
offered these several incentives, would 
it not seem appropriate for us to make 
a return gift to the Guild in the form 
of a voluntary and united effort that 
would contribute something worthwhile 
to the Guild and raise the standard of 
our only weak spot? This would be an 
improved standard in our pupil’s sight 
reading accomplished by means of the 
concentrated sight reading week. I! 
have had excellent results from such 
a procedure in my own studio. 

No publicity campaign would be 
needed for this, merely the determina- 
tion to carry it out. Each teacher would 
decide for himself whether or not some 
of his pupils, if natural sight readers, 
might be exempted; making his own 
plans and selecting his own methods 
and materials. The week for each pupil 
would begin on his lesson day, which 
would extend the week beyond the cal- 
endar for the teacher. 

Materials for Sight Reading 

While any printed page may be used 
for sight reading, some things are, of 


course, better than others, and some 

materials built on the basic reading 

elements of sight reading, outlined 
(Continued on page 18) 











“MR.” SUMMY 
THE LEAD... 


. . . in SERVICE, CONVENIENCE, 
and ECONOMY with the 1950 
GUIDE for the PROGRESSIVE PIANO 
TEACHER. This 80 page book con- 
tains 414 thematicized piano solos. 
All are graded, priced and divided 


into MUSIFILE classifications for 
easy access. Each solo can be 
quickly identified for its specific 


teaching purpose. And the clearly 
printed themes allow you to sample 
each piece at your own keyboard. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


CLAYTON 

I have enclosed 25 cents Sel my, Copy 
Name 

Address 


F. SUMMY CO., 235 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, 
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Purely Personal... 
(Continued from page 6) 

San Antonio Chamber Music Society, 
has made plans for the offerings for 
the 1950-51 season. 
Berkshire Festival 

Dr. Serge Koussevitzky has secured 
Leonard Bernstein and Eleazar De Car- 
valho as guest conductors for the Berk- 
shire Festival, July 8 to August 31. 
Dr. Brown in Pueblo 

Dr. Albert Edmund Brown, distin- 
guished teacher of singing and past- 
president of the Boston Chapter of 
NATS has announced his new resi- 
dence as Pueblo, Colorado. He will be 
a strong addition to the Southwestern 
Region of NATS. ~ 
Tulsa Opera Club 

Ralph Sassano, director of the Tulsa 
Opera Club, who has the aid of such 
civic-minded women as Mrs. Eugene 
Lorton, publisher of the Tulsa Daily 
World, has had unusual success in of- 
fering “The Chocolate Soldier” to Tulsa 
music lovers. All singers were chosen 
from the Tulsa Opera Club. He was 
assisted in the presentation by Rich- 
ard M. Dickinson, Gerald Whitney, and 
Mrs. Joseph Zaba. 
Church Music Conference 

Robert R. Clark, Minister of Music 
of First Methodist Church of Ft. Worth, 
announces the Fourth Annual Confer- 
ence on Church Music for June 12-16. 
His faculty is composed of Doctors 
I‘or Jones, Geo. W. Volkel, Granville 
Walker, Horace Whitehouse, and Philip 
LaRowe. 
Anthem Competition 

Capital University’s Chapel Choir 
Conductor’s Guild annual Anthem Com- 
petition is open to all composers. Com- 
positions must be suitable for the a 
cappella choir of average ability. Con- 
test closes August 15. For details 
write: Frances V. Henry, Capital Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 
Composers Symposium 

Professor Sarah Thompson, Theory 
Department of Southwestern Baptist 
Seminary, Ft. Worth, held a student 
Composers Symposium during the Con- 
vention of the Federated Music Clubs 
of Texas in late spring. 
Eight Piano Ensemble 

Ruth van Appledorn, on the music 
staff of the University of Minnesota, 
Duluth Branch, is the conductor of an 
Eight-piano Ensemble which has just 
given their Annual concert composed 
of standard concert music ranging from 
Bach to Ravel and Shostakovich. The 
conductor also did the editing and ar- 
ranging of all the music for the en- 
semble. 
Texas Tech Appointee 

Mary Jeanne van Appledorn, Duluth, 
Minn., a recent graduate of the East- 
man School of Music, has been ap- 
pointed as a theory teacher in Texas 
Tech College, Lubbock, Texas, effec- 
tive in September. 
Dean Le Baron 

Dean Le Baron, Department of Mu- 
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sic in Alabama State College for Wom- 
en, Montevallo, was a most charming 
host to the editor on a recent visit to 
their campus. The Music Building was 
alive with activity. 
Millsaps Tour 

In Jackson, Mississippi, a visit with 
Professor King, Millsaps College, found 
him all packed and loading his a cap- 
pella choir of sixty singers onto buses 
for a two weeks tour. To be included 
were Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and the home state. Certain- 
ly Professor King is a subscriber to 
SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN. 
Mississippi Baptist 

At Clinton, Miss., Professor Elsey, 
Head of the Music Department in Mis- 


sissippi Baptist College was also load- 
ing up for a choir tour, but we had a 
very nice visit nevertheless. He placed 
SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN in their 
Music Library. 
Easter Concert 

The a cappella choir of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia directed by Hugh 
Hodgson sang Bach’s Easter Cantata 
as part of their Easter Music cele- 
bration. 
Alabama Supervisor 

E. S. van Cleve, State Supervisor 
of Music for the State of Alabama, gave 
the editor a lot of interesting music 
history for the state during a visit 
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BELWIN 


ELEMENTARY METHODS 


BRASS — WOOD AND PERCUSSION INSTRUMENTS 
EACH BOOK $1.00—IF MARKED *—75c 


Each Book covers a certain definite distance on the road to mastery 
of the Instrument it is intended for. 


WOODWIND INSTRUMENTS 


ECK METHOD for FLUTE—(Two Books) 


*“BELWIN CLARINET METHOD—HThree Books) by Kenneth Gekeler 
Edited by Nilo W. Hovey 


HENDRICKSON METHOD for CLARINET — (Two Books) 
*“BELWIN SAXOPHONE METHOD—tThree Books) 
GEKELER METHOD for OBOE—(Two Books) 
LENTZ METHOD for BASSOON—(Two Books) 
CAILLIET METHOD for ALTO and TENOR SAXOPHONE 


BRASS INSTRUMENTS 


*BELWIN CORNET METHOD—{Three Books) 
Edited by Nilo W. Hovey 

EDWARDS-HOVEY METHOD for CORNET—({Two Books) 

*“BELWIN FRENCH HORN METHOD-—Three Books) 


Edited by Nilo W. Hovey 
POTTAG-HOVEY METHOD for FRENCH HORN—(Two Books) 
*“BELWIN TROMBONE METHOD (Baritone)—(Three Books) 


CIMERA-HOVEY for TROMBONE and BARITONE 
*“BELWIN BRASS BASS METHOD (Tuba-Sousaphone) (Three Books) 


Edited by Nilo W. Hovey 
KUHN-CIMERA METHOD for TUBA — (One Book) 


PERCUSSION INSTRUMENTS 


BUGGERT METHOD for DRUM — (Two Books) 
BUGGERT METHOD for XILOPHONE and MARIMBA—{One Book) 


INC. 


Gekeler-Hovey 


by Alonzo D. Eidson 


by Alonzo D. Eidson 


by Alonzo D. Eidson 


by Alonzo D. Eidson 


43 W. 23RD ST. 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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old, has brown eyes and hair, and is 
not tall. He speaks Portuguese and 
English well. When Mr. and Mrs. Por- 
ter return next November to their 
home in Sumare in the state of Sao 
Paulo, Gerson will resume his studies 
in the high school or “gynasio” in the 
city of Campinas. He will also enter 
the Conservatory in Campinas. (Con- 
servatorio de Carlos Gomez.) 
Hawaii 

In the school at Hilo, Hawaii, 250 
students attend the band classes. The 
band is composed of Chinese, Japanese, 
Korean, Filipino, Portuguese, 
sian, and Hawaiian pupils. 

Puerto Rico 

Heretofore, one has not expected 
much from Puerto Rico in a musical 
way. Now, however, the government is 
behind music there in a big way and 
it is becoming one of the most popu- 
lar subjects. Senorita Maria Luisa Mu- 
noz is the Supervisor of Music. Three 
government supported conservatories 
and a Puerto Rican Symphony Orches- 
tra show there is a real musical awak- 
ening in this island. 

Miss Munoz was appointed last year, 
the first supervisor of music the island 
has ever had. “Canta Comigo” is a 
song book she has written for young- 
sters and it is used for the first three 


Cauca- 


ments are being set up and the public 
schools are coordinating their efforts 
with programs’ broadcast by the 
Schools of the Air. 
Marine Band 

Pan received a wonderful story from 
the Marine Band that may be too long 
and a little adult for this column. It 
is too good to cut and the Editor has 
kindly consented, in deference to Pan, 
to print it in the July issue. Please 
look for it! 


National Guild... 
(Continued from page 16 
above, should be included in the selec- 
tion of material. Many teachers have 
their favorite materials for this pur- 
pose yet lack the time to make much 
use of them. Pupils often have unfin- 
ished books and old pieces they can 
bring to the teacher for exchange 
among the group. For time-patterns, 
if no books are at hand, the teacher 
can write out quantities of these in a 
few moments. Note-heads may be made 
a little larger than print and a great 
many ties, dots and rests should be 
included, as it is in these, rather than 
in notes, that the cause for poor rhythm 
lies. These papers may be cut in strips 
and put in envelopes according to 
grades for exchange among the pupils. 
The Goal 
The Guild stands high. Its influence 





sight reading still remains a challenge. 
The effort of one week is an easy way 
to meet the challenge. And let us take 
for our goal the answer to this ques- 
tion: “Is Edward a good sight reader ?” 
And the answer: “Of course he is. He 
studies with a Guild Teacher.” I am 
enough of an idealist to believe we 
can bring this about. 
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ISABEL SCIONTI 
B.M.; M.M.; Mus.D. 
Private Studio 
Denton, Texas 
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grades. She has also recently edited 


“Puerto Rican Singer.” 
Rigid standards in teacher require- 


has been felt from coast to coast, yet 
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The Minute March Band Book 
TWELVE ONE MINUTE MARCHES. Fx 


ther atnietic events where snort 


Parts, each .40 


Show-off your band with Striking Formations 


Two Books that tell you how... 
BAND ON org by Raymond F. amare 


ple k on all types « 1g formation 
parade ae lay. M re than 100 photographs of 

baton signals, wrying, playing and rest positions 

for all instruments, etc., plus numerous charts and 
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(0 2588) 3.00 
GRIDIRON PAGEANTRY by Charles B. Righter 


f ideas for improving your school band on 


field. Includes action pictures and dia 
suggested formations. Fans will enjoy this 
pealing book and at the same time learn 
re about the behind-the-scenes excitement 
Americas tavorite sports. 
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When you are in New York this summer visit our Uptown Store at 165 West 57th Street 
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Spirited Music—between the halves 


BETTY COED, Forgarty and Vallee (PBE 7) 


(Standard) 1.25 


FOOTBALL PARADE, Irving ee | (PB 143) 


(Full 1.25 
GOAL LINE, George C. Flint (PB 188) 
(Concert) 1.25 


HAIL! HAIL! THE GANG'S ALL HERE, Mayhew Lake 
(Q 2041) (Standard) 1.25 (Symphonic) 1.75 


HARVARDIANA, Steel and Williams, (PB 176) 


(Standard) 1.25 


PIGSKIN PAGEANT, David Bennett (© 2285) 


(Concert) 1.50 
PIGSKIN POLKA, David Bennett (© 23339) 
(Concert) ; 1.25 


STEIN SONG, Colcord and, Fenstad, arr. by Brockton 
(PB 53) (Standard)......, 1.25 


DALLAS LOS ANGELES 
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Purely Personal... 


(Continued from page 17) 


in the state office. 


Montgomery Enthusiast 

Director Edwards of the Montgom- 
ery First Baptist Church is enthusias- 
tic with respect to the development of 
a strong city and state association for 
applied music teachers. 
Dean Dannely 

An attempt to find Dean Dannely of 
Huntington College resulted in a visit 
to the beautiful campus of that fine 
college. Moreover, the courtesy of the 
executive secretary of Kiwanis, Mrs. 
Carl Griffin, made possible the make- 
up of Kiwanis attendance in Mont- 
gomery. 
New Release 

Belwin Music Company, Inc., has 
recently published an important con- 
tribution to Band Literature entitled 
“SPORTIME”. From the standpoint of 
both utility of instrumentation and the 
general content of the work, band men 
will find this an answer to many a 
need. 
McCormick Recital 

Bess McLennan Hughes, teacher of 
singing in Tulsa, presented her pupil, 
Dorothy McCormick, soprano, in a very 
challenging program for the close of 
the school year. 
Editorial Commended 

Roy Underwood, Dean of the School 
of Music, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, in an interesting letter com- 
mended the content of the recent edi- 
torial on Curriculum. 
Vronsky and Babin Featured 

Burdette Wolfe, Conductor of the 
Corpus Christi Symphony Orchestra, 
closed his successful season on April 
4 with Vronsky and Babin, duo-pian- 
ists as the featured artists. 
Renewal 

Arthur Gerry, prominent New York 
teacher of singing, has just written 
concerning the renewal of his sub- 
scription to SOUTHWESTERN MU- 
SICIAN. 
Former Students 

Ward Brandstetter, in charge of 
sheet music for San Antonio Music 
Company, like Vernon Mayfield of 
Southern Music Company, is another 
of my former students who is making 
good in a big way. 
Our Lady of the Lake Choir 

Jerry Ingram, professor of voice in 
Our Lady of The Lake College in San 
Antonio, presented the college choir 
in a very acceptable concert during 
April. 
Toscanini Concert 

A special train-load of San Antonio 
Music Lovers journeyed to Austin April 
29 to witness the Toscanini perform- 
ance. 
Mary Hardin-Baylor Contest 

Winners of scholarship and money 
awards given by Mary Hardin-Baylor 
College, Belton, Texas, in the annual 


(Continued on page 20) 
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We Recommend: 
For Band: 


Romantic Tone Poem (B) Lucien Cailliet 
Full $4.00 Symphonic $6.50 

American Holiday—Overture (B-C) Lucien Cailliet 
Full $5.00 Symphonic $8.00 


(Condensed scores sent on request 


For Orchestra: 


Five Russian Melodies—-Based on folk Tunes (B) L. Gesensway 
Score $4.50 Orchestra Parts $7.50 
The Hollow Men (For trumpet and strings) V. Perischetti 


Ecore $1.25 Orchestra Parts $1.25 


(Scores sent on approva 
For Chorus: 
Friendship and Freedom (S.A.T.B.) Parks Grant 
Ballad of Brotherhood (S.A.T.B.) Jos. Wagner 
Christ the Only Light (S.A.T.B.) Bainbridge Crist 
Evening Song (S.S.A.) A. L. Scarmolin 
Dream Pedlary (S.S.A.) David Haupt 
Night Song at Amalfi (S.S.A.) H. A. Matthews 


Reference copies of chorus music sent nm request 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 
1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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“America’s Foremost Evangelistic Weekly” 


Edited by Dr. John R. Rice 
Here are some of the reasons why: 


1. Unique in printing full length gospel sermons by greatest soul winners, living and 
dead—average three sermons weekly. 


2. Only Christian magazine known to win many unsaved people to Christ. Forty-elght 
wrote to say they found Christ through THE SWORD in 1949. 


3. The column, “With the Evangelists’ reports revivals all over America. Heart-warming 
news, pictures, facts of revivals. 


4. Answers to Bible questions and Christian problems by the editor. 

5. A clear stand for the fundamentals of the faith, always. Never fails to face world 
liness fairly, kindly, Scripturally. Thousands wait to see the stand of THE SWORD 
OF THE LORD editor. 


6. Eight large pages weekly; most for the money! 


Subscribe Today! 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY THE SWORD OF THE LORD 


PRICE 214 West Wesley 
Dept. SW-6, Wheaton, Ill. 


ee Sar Sree | Here is my $1.00 for 35 issues (8 months) 
(In Canada, six months) INTRODUCTORY subscription to THE 
SWORD OF THE LORD. 
$1.00 ] Send free sample copies. 
Sample free — 
Address 
Fill in coupon NOW! 
City Zone State 
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BY PEDLER. 
Here is a master instrument whose su- 
perior qualities will enthuse you instantly. 

Pedler craftsmen, through the fourth 
generation, have specialized in the manu 
facture of woodwinds only. They appre- 
ciate your needs as a player and are 
receptive at all times to ideas for im- 
provement. Their sole aim is to build 

} instruments that will “better your per- 


formance’ and enable you to attain 


greater recognition. 
Arrange with your local dealer to try 
Send for FREE folder. 


PEDLER 
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Custombuilt Moo dwinds 


a Pedler today! 


Dept. 1, Elkhart, Ind. 
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The Factor of Resonance 
in Singing 


Orville J. Borchers, Ph. D. 
Dean, School of Music, 


Southern Methodist 


The principle of resonance is well 
known. A resonator not only stores 
acoustic energy but builds up energy 
and reflects it, causing the vibrator to 
respond more vigorously. When the 
vocal resonators are functioning prop- 
erly and vigorously, the ease of pro- 
duction of tonal vibration is greatly 
enhanced. The vocal lips are then fur- 
ther activated by the resonators and 
vibrate effortlessly and with power. 

When the resonators are slightly out 
of tune they force the vibrator to their 
pitch. In such a condition the vibrator 
attempting to produce a certain pitch 
only to undergo a forced change finds 
great effort in production. A _ brass 
player well knows the effect of the 
length of tubing upon the ease of lip 
vibration when both are in tune with 
each other. The same ease or difficulty 
of production is experienced by the 
singer due to the similar principle of 
resonance. 

In order to achieve the greatest 
amount of resonance as well as ease 
of production, both resonator and vi- 
brator should be in tune with each 
other. This can be accomplished large- 
ly through mental concept and control. 
The exact pitch as well as the vowel 
and tonal timbre or color should be 
mentally conceived before producing a 
tone. This gives the mind an oppor- 
tunity to present the proper psycho- 


Purely Personal... 


contest scheduled for High School and 
Junior College students are as fol- 
lows: First prize in Piano went to 
Margaret Dillard of Bartlett, $150; 
second prize to Nelta Neal, Fredericks- 
burg, $100. The voice awards of same 
amounts went to Georgia Scott of Tem- 
ple, and Shirley Teasley of Dallas, re- 
spectively. Anna G. Wolfe of Lam- 
pasas received the $50 Fisher scholar- 


ship in Voice. Sammy Powers, John 
Tarleton State College, received the 
$150 Voice Scholarship representing 


the Junior college level. Participation 
awards of $50 scholarships in_ piano 
were extended to Helen Curds of Dal- 
las, and Patsy Sue Green, Houston. 
Spring Musicals 

North Texas State College School 
of Music under the direction of Mary 
McCormic, with George Morey as con- 
ductor, has successfully staged Gou- 
nod’s Romeo and Juliet. James Carley 
has presented the Women’s Choir in 
their challenging spring concert as an 
additional attraction. Student recitals 


University 


logical impulse for the correct physi- 
cal condition and response. This leads 
to what is called natural production. 

This preparation can best be made 
when the singer is inhaling. It is quite 
amazing what the voice will do under 
favorable circumstances. You can ac- 
tually sing as high as you can think 
a relaxed open throat and open reson- 
ance position as you take in breath. You 
can color the voice at will and with. 
ease. Dynamic qualities are brought 
under control much more easily. 

It is necessary, however, to under- 
stand the principles and effects of 
vowel resonance to achieve best results. 
Vowels resonate and therefore are pro- 
duced more easily at certain pitches 
than others because of their individual] 
resonance characteristics. This factor 
of vowel resonance makes certain songs 
more effective in certain voices than 
others and accounts for the loss in ease 
of production and in acoustical quality 
in English translations of famous arias 
and art songs. 

In the teaching of singing the princi- 
ple of resonance must be thoroughly 
understood. Healthy resonators are as 
important as healthy vocal lips. The 
cost of a violin is determined by the 
qualities of the resonance of the body 
rather than by the qualities of the 
vibration of the string. Singers will do 
well to keep this principle in mind. 


are held weekly. 
“Opera Sing” 

Wilfrid Pelletier, conductor of the 
“Met” and “Met Auditions of the Air,” 
conducted “An Opera Sing” from the 
Marriage of Figaro for the school chil- 
dren of Dallas on April 28. This pro- 
ject is sponsored by the Theodore Pres- 
ser Company and is being done over 
the U. S. 

Dr. Warren Angel 

The Bison Glee Club of Oklahoma 
Baptist University, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Warren Angel, included a 
number of Texas cities on its 1950 itin- 
erary. Dr. Angel also held a number 
of out-of-state church choir clinics dur- 
ing the season, one of them in the 
First Baptist Church of Jackson, Miss. 
Vocal Festival 

The Region VI TMEA Vocal Festi- 
val, which includes some 25 counties, 
was held in San Antonio at Our Lady 
of the Lake College, April 28. Ira 
Bowles of San Marcos State College 
is the genial and efficient chairman. 
Professor Bowles reports the largest 
attendance in the history of the Fes- 
tival. 
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Piano Mastery... 
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proceeds to the motor area through 
the association neurones (The associa- 
tion neurones are series of nerves 
which connect each section of the brain 
with every other section. They com- 
pose, as it were, telephone switch- 
boards of the brain cells.) 

The imagination, the intellect and 
the emotions areas of the brain are 
inspired by the thought content of the 
music and they, too, transmit their 
stimulated neural energy to the motor 
areas through association neurones. 

In the motor area, the intellect, the 
emotions, auricular and visual senses 
join and modify, complement and co- 
operate or coordinate into a single pur- 
pose and transfer the resultant mes- 
sage through related neurones to the 
proper muscles to act as directed. The 
position or ascendency which each 
sense or quality takes determines the 
nature of the message. It is much like 
the chemical reaction which takes place 
when the two gasses, hydrogen and 
oxygen combine. Two parts hydrogen 
and one part oxygen compose each 
particle of water. When a particle of 
oxygen is added making two parts 
hydrogen and two parts oxygen the 
resultant fluid changes its characteris- 
tics from water to become the house- 


Music in Europe... 


{ ntinued fr 


critics that Bloch’s music, having that 
quality of depth and strangeness often 
attributed to the modern technique of 
writing, is not supposed to waver from 
the style he has established. It is dif- 
ficult to agree with the critic who is 
disappointed because of the popular 
success of the concerto. He writes “This 
(the success) in itself is unusual, for 
Bloch is sometimes called a musician’s 
composer. Several members of the 
audience admitted that it was the emo- 
tional impact of the concerto that im- 
pressed them.” The public likes this 
dramatic music—it is emotion it can 
share. Pianists will love to play such 
grateful music and it must be a satis- 
faction to a man who has accustomed 
himself to delayed appreciation of 
many of his finest works to feel the 
immediate approval and warm enthus- 
iasm of such an audience of musicians 
and music lovers as that of the pre- 
miere verformance. The critic concludes 
with this sentence. It was a “remark- 
able performance with admirable play- 
ing by Madame Lacomble.” 

So I come back to my first thought 
—of the reaction of people to music, 
This music had something to commu- 
nicate, something that found a response 
as it was heard. The people listening 
felt the music—it expressed what they 
would have liked to say, and again the 
language of music made possible “the 
final faith in humanity” that the com- 
poser has affirmed in music. 
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hold antisceptic, peroxide of hydro- 
een. Thus is the slightest change in the 
constitution of any element in the com- 
bination of stimulated impulses re- 
flected in the nature of the resultant 
performance. In any case it now re- 
mains for the muscular apparatus to 
function without setting up an exterior 
wall of resistance to the aroused intel- 
lectual emotions or subconsciously im- 
pelled urges. 

Though little is known concerning 
the substance which composes neural 
energy, or as it is frequently called 
neural current, it is believed to consist 
of an acid or fluid which when set free 
in a muscle, irritates it and causes it 
to contract, thus making physical move- 
ments possible. Similarly is little known 
of the substance which constitutes 
electricity. Yet scientists have not been 
deterred from employing its powers 
in lightening life’s burdens. 

In its passage from mind to muscle 
the neural fluid encounters many 
points of resistance. Neurones are not 
interlocked: instead, they are sepa- 
rated as in Figure No. 2. The force 
of the impulse, or stimulated neural 
fluid or current must be sufficiently 
powerful to bridge these gaps, o1 
synapses, between them. From. this 
point alone one may readily conclude 
that the mastery of any physical pro- 
cess requires constant and well di- 
rected effort. The black areas in Fig- 


Convention Report... 


respectively, for the Southwestern Re- 
gion. 


NATS BANQUET 


The annual NATS banquet was pre- 
sided over by Bernard Taylor, of Juil- 
liard, with Wilfred C. Bain, president 
of MTNA and Virgil Thomson, Music 
Editor of the New York Herald-Tri- 
bune as guests of honor. Each regaled 
the assembled teachers with showers of 
wit and contributed further counsel 
and good wishes. 


A musical interlude of much enjoy- 
ment was given by the Lakewood High 
School mixed chorus of 150 voices, un- 
der the direction of Thelbert R. Evans. 
The tone quality displayed was not- 
ably free and musical. The ensemble 
work was equally outstanding, as dem- 
onstrated in several “patter” songs, in- 
cluding a vocal arrangement of “Tre- 
pak,” which were done to a turn, de- 
spite the fact that an appreciable num- 
ber of the singers had been in re- 
hearsal but six weeks. 


Richard DeYoung, retiring president, 
was given an illuminated scroll in rec- 
ognition of his unflagging interest and 
devotion in promoting the progress 
and ideals of the association. With the 
scroll went the unqualified admiration 
and good wishes of every NATS mem- 
ber who has come to know him. 


ure No. 1 indicate only a fraction of 
the number of synapses for it has 
been estimated that there are about 
eleven thousand million neurones in 
one’s neural system. 


Each center with its numerous neu- 
rones may be compared to a telephone 


exchange with many possible connec- 
tions. Let us assume there are but fou 
neurones at each center and for the 
sake of simplicity let us reduce the 
centers to four as in Figure No. 8. 


The natural tendency for an impulse 
would be to follow a neural course of- 
fering least resistance and thus pro- 
ceed from A-1 to B-1 to C-1 to D-l. 
In thi case the performe! would ex- 


perience a cular reaction quite 


i» — 
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differen rom that desired. For this 
case to con imate the required and 
coordinated activit the impulse must 
proceed let is ay fron \-1 to B-4 


to ¢ 1 to D-4 


—— | . 
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The process of recting the neural 
energy over these difficult synapses as 
exemplified by Figure 4 demands 
special effort and determination to no 
small degree. The redeeming feature 
in one’s neural system lies in the fact 


that once a pathway has been created 


through the obst ting vnapses the 
current flows freely and as efficiently 
as with the most gifted who experi 
ence a system whos« ne offer a 
minimum of resistance and lead to 


perfectly coordinated n 
mental activity 


luscular and 


To have attained that degree of 
mastery in music where one finds his 
performance considered in the light 
of profound intellectual-emotional] ap- 
preciation is to have admitted that one 
has already overcome all resistance at 
the synapses from the note-recognition 
stimulus stage to the point of muscu- 
lar recreation. Also to have developed 
an adequate technical equipment is to 
have indicated that muscularly one is 
capable of producing upon the piano 
every note as written in the music and 
that one possesses the power to play 
it in the desired rhythm and tempo. 
This two fold mastery does not, how- 
ever, preclude that both spheres func- 
tion with perfect coordination. 


A forced smile is rarely 


ontagious. 








Improvisation, Modulation and 


Transposition for the Organist 


Prof. Everett Jay Hilty, 


University of Colorado 


One of the most neglected phases in 
the training of American organists is 
the art of improvisation. Although a 
church organist need not be able to 
improvise a sonata or fugue, he cer- 
tainly should be able to modulate 
smoothly from one key to another, im- 
provise in simple forms, and trans- 
pose. 

There is perhaps a misconception as 
to the nature of improvisation. Many 
people think that the performer sits 


down at the instrument, gazes into 
space, and comes up with beautiful 
music. Nothing is farther from the 


truth. You may be familiar with the 
story of the visitor who wished to 
see Widor. His wife said that he could 
not be disturbed as he was practicing 
his improvisation for next Sunday. 
Any organist can develop a satisfac- 
tory knowledge and technic of impro- 
visation if he will give regular prac- 
tice time to this field of the art. 

The first requisite, of course, is to 
be at home in any key. This may be 
acomplished by practicing I, IV and 
V through the circle of fifths, followed 
by inclusion of the secondary triads. 
A good idea is to take a simple hymn 
tune such as “Silent Night,” memor- 
izing the harmonies intelligently, pay- 
ing attention to the voice leading and 
doubling. It may be written thus: I I- 
VI-IVI-IVI-VI-I (fifth in 
bass) V I. After learning to play this 
thoroughly in all keys by thinking the 
harmonies, use the same harmonic back- 
ground for improvising original melo- 
dies in the same rhythmic pattern. 
Next, change the rhythm to 4/4. Re- 
member, a melody is comprised only of 
stepwise passages or chordal skips. 
If you strike a dissonance which you 
did not intend, make it into an ap- 
pogiatura and repeat the new idea— 
incorporate the mistake into your im- 
provisation. Let the harmonies help 
plan the melody. Later the melodies 
can help suggest the harmonies. 

In modulating from one piece to an- 
other, do not modulate to the key of 
the new piece, but to the dominant. 
Then, when the new piece or hymn is 
begun, it sounds fresh. A good plan is 
to use either a melody or rhythmic 
fragment of the previous composition 
as your modulating theme. If the mod- 
ulation must be short, the last phrase 
of the number can very often be trans- 
posed so that it will end in the domi- 
nant of the following piece. Sometimes 
the last phrase can even begin exactly 
as written and then, by changing har- 
monies and a few notes, can be made 
to head into many new directions. This 
must be practiced and the procedure 
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planned—it must never be left to 
chance. However, the more the plan is 
used, the easier it becomes. 

Any note of a major scale can be- 
come the root, third or fifth of a 
minor triad, considered as II of a new 
key. II, V, I is more interesting than 
the usual IV, V, I. Going in the pedal 
to the root or fifth of the new key 
allows improvising with pedal point. 
A succession of “first inversions” is 
usually agreeable in the manual and 
may be played in a variety of ways. 

Transposition is essential to the 
church organist since many hymns are 
still written too high for unison con- 
gregational singing. It is surprising 
how soon this seemingly difficult art 
will yield to determined, regular prac- 
tice. Any hymn or composition may 
be transposed by simply changing the 
key signature. Thus a hymn in G may 
be played in G flat by mentally affix- 
ing the signature of 6 flats in place 
of one sharp. The only problem in re- 
gard to accidentals is the natural sign 
—sharps always raise and flats al- 
ways lower, but in a sharp key a nat- 
ural lowers, and in a flat key a natural 
raises. Therefore, in transposing from 
a sharp to a flat key, one must re- 
member that a natural still lowers, and 
vice versa. 

After learning to transpose by 
changing signatures, we may proceed 
to the next step. Using very simple 
music such as chant tunes, learn to 
read the notes on the line or space 
above or below where written, affix 
mentally the proper signature and play. 
Thus, in transposing higher a compo- 
sition originally written in E, read all 
the notes on the line or space above, 
affixing mentally one flat. Play again 
reading exactly the same way, men- 
tally affixing six sharps. One should 
never attempt to read up or down a 
whole or half step. Merely play the 
notes on the line or space above or 
below as the case may be and let the 
proper key signature take care of the 
rest. Thus, a composition in E may be 
played in F or F¢ by reading up, or 
in D or D flat by reading down. This 
sort of practice will not only develop 
the ability to transpose but will im- 
prove sight reading as well. 


The preceding notes on improvisa- 
tion, modulation and transposition are 
certainly not inclusive, but merely sug- 
gestive. I will be most happy to an- 


swer, through the pages of THE 
SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN, any 


questions, or further expand the ideas 
and technics described if anyone wishes 
to write in for further details. 
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EXTRA-SESSION 
ENTERTAINMENT 


The host city went to great lengths 
to provide a wealth of special enter- 
tainment features. On Sunday at 4:30, 
the Church of the Covenant choir sang 
Horatio Parker’s “Hora Novissima,” 
which your reviewer was unable to 
attend. At 5:00 o’clock, Edwin Arthur 
Kraft, organist, and the Kent State 
University A Cappella Choir were pre- 
sented in joint concert at the Trinity 
Episcopal Cathedral. 

Kraft, nationally recognized as a 
leading American organist, for 40 years, 
offered five works with fine effect: 
Symphony No. 1, by Guy Weitz; Aria 
by Handel; Toccata (Dorian Mode) by 
Bach; Chorale from Cantata No. 22, 
Bach-Kraft, and Jubilee Suite, Opus 
65, by Camil Van Hulse, (1948) dedi- 
cated to Mr. Kraft. 

The Kent choir, directed by Caro 
Carapetyan, was warmly received, 
singing 12 numbers, all sacred, 9 of 
which were of 16th and 17th century 
vintage. These included two double 
choruses, “Repleti Sunt Omnes” by 
Jacob Handl, and “Come, Jesu, Come,” 
by J. S. Bach. The two concluding num- 
bers were for triple chorus, “Laudate 
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Dominum in Tympanis,” by Palestrina 
and “Alleluia” by Jacob Handl. The 
tone quality of this large chorus could 
have been smoother, but it was a ster- 
ling performance. 


THREE SHORT OPERAS 

Sunday night the Music and Drama 
Departments of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity presented “The Music Master,” 
by Pergolesi, (in English) and “Riders 
to the Sea,” by Vaughn Williams. “The 
Music Master,” (1731) was of interest 
chiefly as an example of the early 
lyric comedy. The cast includes two 
men and a girl, with a single choral 
number. 

The musical dialogue was quaint, 
often repeated to a point of absurdity, 
by present standards. There were one 
or two interesting arias; however, excel- 
lent stage action, together with a skill- 
ful orchestral treatment, gave it life 
and coherence. The students’ voices 
were noticeably immature, but accept- 
able as such. The stage setting was a 
simple abstraction. 

“Riders to the Sea” was originally 
a tragic drama, The Williams operatic 
setting was published in 1936. The 
cast includes a mother, two daughters, 
and a son,—the father and five other 
sons having been lost at sea. In the 
course of the opera the sixth son is 
also lost, but his body is brought back 
to the bleak home. 


The staging achieves a stark real- 
ism, with a sense of impending tragedy 
from the very outset. There is no par- 
ticular climax; the curtain falls on a 
group of neighboring women, the 
mother and two daughters, dejected and 
mourning about the body of the last 
son of the family. The voices of the 
two sisters were very effective,—the 
mother not sufficiently strong to come 
over a heavy orchestration. But even 
with this student cast, the opera was 
profoundly impressive. Much credit to 
all concerned. 

“The Medium” by Gian-Carlo Men- 
otti, was presented by an all-negro cast 
in a midnight performance at the Kar- 
amu Theatre. It was an amazing pro- 
duction. The Medium, her daughter 
and a mute boy whom she has taken 
in, and three “cients” comprise the cast. 
Be it said that they projected the plot 
with almost hypnotic effect. 


In this instance the Medium, because 
of her large size, was introduced as 
a cripple in a wheeled chair, a touch 
which heightened the dramatic effect, 
particularly when she attempted to 
move about without the chair. Her 
voice was capable of sweet and tender 
tone, or of roaring like the Bull of 
Bashan. And the mental agony of the 
mute boy who tried so hard to talk,— 
if there are better portrayals, they 
would have to be seen to be believed. 


THE CLEVELAND SYMPHONY 


The complimentary concert for all 
convention goers by the Cleveland Sym- 
phony Orchestra, George Szell, con- 
ductor, was all that could be desired. 
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Opening with an “Overture to a Dra- 
ma” by Shepherd, of Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, the orchestra 
next played Bartok’s “Concerto for 
Orchestra” (1944) in five movements. 
Conductor Szell, purportedly a com- 
patriot and personal friend of the com- 
poser, gave the work a fascinating 
reading which should have made the 
hyper-meticulous Bartok content. The 
Concerto exploits every section of the 
orchestra, bringing out novel and re- 
freshing colors, and Szell made the 


most of every opportunity. It was an 
experience to thrill the most critical. 

The concert concluded with Mozart’s 
“Jupiter” Symphony. Dr. Cooke con- 
fided that he had never heard a better 
performance of the work by the famed 


Philadelphia Philharmonic. Certainly 
the high calibre of the orchestra is in- 
disputable. The MTNA and all asso- 
ciated organizations owe Mr. Szell and 
the orchestra a load of appreciation for 
this memorable program. 
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Pictured above is the New Fine Arts Center, University Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 


The theatre is on the left, 
middle center contains the art gallery. 


Teachers of Singing... 


(C nued from page 4) 
cy. hdentbahe rm to support the above 
assertion one need only invite atten- 


tion to the fact that practically every 
successful singing artist has studied 
at one time or another, with several 
different mentors. Even where an un- 
usually competent vocalist admits hav- 
ing studied with only one preceptor, 
it is seldom indeed that the artist in 


—@_” 





studio-classroom wing right, recital hall upper center, 


and the 
question is free from some fault or 
faults. Hence the course pursued by 


most singers is that of a year or two, 


possibly three or four with one teacher; 
after which they arrive at the con- 
sciousness of need for help in a par- 
ticular direction which that pedagogue 
is apparently unable to extend. Where- 
upon a second is sought who may pos- 
sibly produce the desired result. Not 
infrequently a third or even a fourth 
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instructor may be necessary to eradi- 
cate the vocal blemishes marring the 
student’s efforts. And even then the 
student does not always achieve, in 
toto, the indicated correction. For we 
can all cite numerous excellent singers, 
ones likewise popular with the public, 
who experience notable difficulty in 
singing certain notes; who disclose un- 
questionable shortcomings in the use 


of their voices. In fact, when we com- 
pare present day artist of admitted 
first rank with those of thirty-five, 


forty and even fifty years ago—that 
period often called the renaissance of 
singing—the inferiority of latter day 
singers, male and female alike, is in- 
contestible. In proportion to the num- 
ber actually before the public, the per- 
centage of singers who know how tech- 
nically to sing, is woefully small when 
compared with those of the days when 
Lehman, Melba, Nordica, Fremstad, 
Gadski, Eames, the De Rezkes, Plan- 
con, Tamagno, Campanini and many 
others trod the operatic, recital, ora- 
torio and concert stages. True, since 
then we have had the immortal Caru- 
so, Bonci and Gigli and more recently 
Flagstad, Tibbett, Thomas, Kiphis and 
Pinza. Nevertheless, in support of the 
point at issue one reluctantly calls at- 
tention to the vocal disasters which 
brought about the downfall of Pas- 
quale Amato, Geraldine Farrar, Alex- 
ander Kipnis and, more recently, Law- 
rence Tibbett. 


There have been numerous reasons 
advanced to explain these vocal lapses 
but, aside from an inordinate 
for public appearances without 
quate time and preparation. which 
seems to have inoculated most gener- 
cusly endowed individuals, a lack of 
sufficiently capable teachers would 


desire 
ade- 
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seem to be a principle contributory fac- 

or. So it is to teaching that we should 
direct our attention. Your great in- 
structor of voice, or the exceedingly 
capable one who raay not be quite so 
efficient, has no fads. He may enthuse 
over a voice or the talent of its pos- 
sessor; yet, and almost in the same 
-treath, such an instructor will éxplain 
that the elements of hazard prevail. 

Now lest what has been said up to 
this point be interpreted as _ indicat- 
ing that the author is in favor of what 
is popularly known as “Standardiza- 
tion in teaching of singing,” he has- 
tens to enter a vigorous disclaimer. 
For, just as the Pythagorian Theory is 
susceptible of several widely diver- 
gent proofs; and just as all the spokes 
in a wheel, though fabricated of dif- 
fering woods and therefore varying 
in tensile strength, nevertheless ex- 
tend from the rim to the hub, thus 
becoming parts of an integrated whole; 
so, in his humble judgment is it de- 
sirous that there be numerous and 
varied approaches to the attainment 
cf vocal artistry, mechanically consid- 
ered. For it is an undeniable truism 
that, were there only one way of ac- 
complishing a given thing, many, if 
not most of us would, as the vernacu- 
lar has it, “miss the boat.” 

What does need standardization is 
an understanding of the type of tone 
for which to seek; that is to say we 
need to search for and develop what 
might be termed a vocal norm, tonally 
speaking. This granted, we are im- 
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Teachers Asso- 


ciation, pictured above, are, back row, (reading left to right), Bobby LeMond, Carol Beth 


Humphrey, Carlos Sarabia, and front row, 
Lavina Freeland (seated), Gene Allen May, and Armand Morton. 





mediately confronted with the ques- been in existence since the 
tion “To what source shall we go for 
the unit of measurement”; also “Where dure until the end of creation! 
shall we find teachers capable of im- ually and 
parting the necessary knowledge on a fount of wisdom to which 
the subject”? As a result of many all may have 


(reading left to right), Myrna Sue Patterson. 


beginning 
of time and whose influence will en- 
Individ- 
collectively they constitute 
any and 
access, a PONCE de 


years of indefatigable pursuit of this LEON spring of vocal youth and reju- 


elusive goal, the writer has been forced 
to the belief that there are three 
teachers, and three only, qualified as 
vocal Gamiliels at whose feet profes- 
sional, amateur, dilettante and laymen (Continu: 


vocal aspirant may immerse 


and from which he may freely 
secure in the knowledge that, in so do- 


venation if vou please, in which the 
himself 


drink, 
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The Faculty String Trio of Western State College of Colorado, 
Leona Marek, 
A feature of one of their concerts was the premiere of 


posed of Robert Marek, violin; 
performs frequently and well. 


pictured above, is com- 
‘cello; and Edwyl Redding, piano. The trio 


“Intermezzo” for full orchestra, a composition by Miss Redding. 


Teachers of Singing... 
(Continued from page 25) 

ing he will be subject to no other fee 
than that entailed by persistent en- 
deavor. Moreover, he may also rest 
secure in the realization that the more 
completely he attains to an _ under- 
standing of nature’s laws on the sub- 


ject and the more he conforms thereto 
in the use of his instrument, the more 
rapid will be his progress and the 
more lasting result. So, let us go for 
a few minutes into a movie palace as 
it were, there to view upon the screen 
two pictures; the first that of a voice 
used in conformance with natural law 
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Mr. Homer G. Mowe, pictured above, is 
now the President of the National Associa- 
tion of Singing Teachers and a prominent 
New York Teacher of Singing. 


and the second that of one produced 
in accordance with the whims of arti- 
ficiality. 

Obviously the birds were Nature’s 
first and still are her finest expon- 
ents of song. The Latin poet LUCRE- 
TIUS it was who. wrote, (I translate) 
“And from the liquid warbling of the 

birds 
Learned they their 
ere music yet 

To the rapt ear had turned the meas- 

ured verse.” 
Now the superior, or upper larynx 
of birds is situated at the base of the 
tongue and its function is to rule, 
measure or suspend the _ escaping 
breath, voiced or unvoiced; thus in lo- 


first rude notes, 
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Pictured above is 
poser-critic, who will 
Colorado College for a month during the 
summer. An all-Thomson program will in- 
clude piano works played by Maxim Scha- 
piro and excerpts of the opera, “Four Saints 
in Three Acts,” conducted by the composer. 


e 

cation and functional powers corre- 
sponding to the false vocal cords in 
man. This superior larynx, which is 
pushed down into the chest during 
sound production, accomplishes solely 
the musical part, and never the re- 
sisting, part of the work. This space 
between the upper and lower larynx 
in birds is seen to swell in response 
tu the power of voice. This is due to 
varying degrees of air compression, 
and it clearly shows by its bulge the 
hackward push inevitably present in 
true voice production. The correspond- 
ing part in man is the ventricle. 

The greater volume and intensity 
found in bird voices as compared with 
that of man, taking respective sizes 
into consideration, is due to the greater 
proportional space between the top and 
lower parts of the instrument. The 
significant point in this connection is 
the fact that the instrument is self- 
acting, obedient within limitations to 
the will. And now we quote from the 
“Journal of a Naturalist”, fourth edi- 
tion, p.270 (published in 1838) as fol- 
lows, to-wit:—“The singing of most 
birds seems entirely a spontaneous 
effusion, produced by no exertion, and 
occasioning no lassitude in muscle or 
relaxation of the parts in action. In 
certain seasons and weather, the night- 
ingale sings all day and most of the 
night; yet we never observe that its 
powers of song are weaker or that its 
notes become harsh or untuneable after 
all these hours of practice. When the 
song-thrush retires to rest, there is 
no obvious decay of musical powers, 
or any sensible effort required to con- 
tinue harmony to the last.” This is the 
mode of voice production that should 
serve as a model for human beings, as 
the following observations may serve 
to demonstrate. 

At the first cry of life, and of course, 
before the duwn of consciousness and 
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Virgil Thomson, Com- 
be on the faculty of 





high school bands, 


E. Yeager, G. 


the development and application of 
will, the whole principle of true musi- 
cal sound by the voice is displayed; 
for, at that moment there is in evi- 
dence clearness, volume (allowing for 
the size of the infant) and intensity; 
three fundamental vocal elements 
needing only continuity to transform 
such cry into musical sound. It is ad- 
mitted that life cannot ensue without 
this cry, or an approximation thereto, 
so we will trace its origin. This cry 
is essentially mechanical and is brought 
about by reflex action; so it may safely 
be asserted that, while people may be 
born cripples in other parts, they can- 
not in the parts producing sound since 


Lewis Doll, D. O. Wiley, L. 


cry we must or never live; hence it 
follows that all false use, all bad 
sound, is induced, and can therefore 


be removed, unless in after years the 
parts involved become diseased. We 
are all too familiar with the fact that 
a six months old babe will cry vigor- 
ously and continuouusly for many min- 
utes, ceasing therefrom never because 
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Texas officials 
in Dallas to make plans for the Mid-Century Music Festival, musical extravaganza for 


who met 
Texas 
the 1950 State Fair 
Ligon Smith, Charles 
Fielder. 


Exposition of 
Barton, George Royster, 
Robert E. 
of a tired o1 
because of strength 
quent upon the prolonged physical ex 
ertion involved. The babe thereupon 
sleeps until such time as its vigor is 
renewed, when it 
continues to cry as 

Per contra, the vocal usages of man, 
when he has attained to what 
known as years of discretion, are so 
widely at variance with the bird and 
babe procedures just described that 
the contrasting picture resultant there- 
from may be dismissed without further 


throat but 
depletion 


sore rather 


conse- 


begins again and 


befor Se. 


are 


comment. So much for what NATURE 
teaches us. 

Now let us see what the second 
great teacher, COMMON-SENSE, has 
to offer. Doubtless you will have ob- 
served that in the case of both bird 
and babe, no mention was made of 
deliberate or conscious breathtaking as 
a forerunner to subsequent song o1 
cry. Furthermore, the reader who has 

time 


for any considerable period of 
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the Department of music comprises teachers with degrees from leading colleges and 
universities. The curriculum provides for Major and Minor in Music Education, or in 
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Teachers of Singing... 


(Continued from page 27) 


been fortunate enough to observe with 
power glasses a songbird in action, 
must have realized that the song pour- 
ing forth during such a period, no 
matter what its duration, did so with 
a spontaneity utterly incompatible 
with any thought of studied prepara- 
tion to such an end. The bird instinc- 
tively willed to sing and song was the 
harmonious result. Contrast this pic- 
ture with that of mankind who, in prep- 
aration for a song, consciously inhales 
to the point where he swells up like 
the proverbial “poisoned pup” until 
he is red in the face and who, during 
his singing, exerts conscious effort to 
sing to such a degree that, in many 
instances at least, he gives the appear- 
ance of being about to suffer an ap- 
oplectic stroke. Certainly COMMON- 
SENSE properly used and relied upon 
would indicate that the same process 
making possible the easy outpouring 
of song in the case of the bird and 
crying by the babe, could by analgous 
application bring about a similarly 
pleasing result in the instance of adult 
vocalists. In other words, COMMON- 
SENSE, basing conclusions upon the 
facts involved in the examples cited, 
declares beyond contravention’ the 
necessity for the body, the breath and 
the voice of the singer going into in- 
stantaneous and co-ordinate action as 
a unit at the precise moment of making 
tone or sound. ARTIFICIALITY, on 
the other hand, results in the singer 
first taking a conscious or deliberate 
breath followed by voice consciously 


and physically motivated instead of 
resulting from WILLING. Again, 
COMMON -SENSE dictates that the 


kind of tone produced, whether by 
bird, bake or man, be it musical or 
unmusical, is necessarily dependent for 
its character upon the physical condi- 
tions back of its making and that 
therefore, the attention of the singer 
should first be directed towards the 
establishment and maintenance of 
right physical conditions, conditions in- 
herent in and insisted upon by NA- 
TURE as a basis for the production 
of natural tone. Contrast this truth 
with the fact that singers and teachers 
of singing seem to be, by and large, 
committed to the practice of working 
directly upon and with breath and tone 
themselves in an effort consciously and 
locally to compel a result which NA- 
TURE only, properly entreated, can 
insure. 

It remains now to determine some- 
thing of what EXPERIENCE, last but 
by no means least of the teaching trin- 
ity mentioned, has to offer for our 
consideration. In the first place, one 
may say that EXPERIENCE tends to 
develop more and more within the con- 
sciousness of the serious vocal student, 
the knowledge that NATURE is the 
great MASTER-TEACHER from whom 
he can and should gain understanding 
of these principles, application of which 
make possible proper development of 


that finest of all musical instruments, 
viz:—the human voice. EXPERIENCE 
teaches that NATURE has, as a rule, 
endowed man with a perfect vocal ap- 
paratus, as shown by the fact that the 
voices of very young children are, for 
the most part, in a truly natural con- 
dition and hence are correctly used. 
It further teaches that any truly effi- 
cient system of voice training must 
first seek to restore the voice to its 
primal, or what might be termed its 
birth condition, through elimination of 
all subsequently acquired defects and 
that not until such an end has been 
accomplished, is it right or wise to 
attempt further training or develop- 
ment. In other words, all beginning 
vocal study must be corrective in kind 
through seeking to restore NATURE’s 
first and simplest body movements in 
production; by developing a perfectly 
free, natural form and action of the 
entire voice producing apparatus. I re- 
peat therefore that, before anything 
else is attempted, THE VOICE PRO- 
DUCING APPARATUS MUST BE 
RESTORED TO ITS PRISTINE CON- 
DITION. The lost setting, or balance 
of force, must be reclaimed by restor- 
ing proper relationship between nat- 
ural pressure and resistance, the only 
means thereto being close study of 
principles referring constantly to NA- 
TURE for their application. THE OLD 
ITALIAN SCHOOL, of singers so 
called, was an outgrowth of ideas orig- 
inally promulgated by Pistocchi, to 
whom reference was earlier made in 
this article. He it was who first recog- 
nized the fact that all actions of the 
vocal instrument were subject to nat- 
ural law. He first became conscious 
of the fact that the TENDENCY of 
NATURE WAS ALWAYS IN THE 
DIRECTION OF BEAUTY; and hav- 
ing this key he was enabled to open 
NATURE’S workshop and formulate 
his remarkable pedagogy which was, 
after all, nothing more than GOD or 
NATURE had been manifesting for 
thousands of years. Consequently, by 
nature voice is beautiful, its natural 








tendency being invariably towards 
beauty, in much the same manner that 
the tendency of the human system is 
toward health. In fact, the whole sci- 
ence of healing is dependent upon this 
great truth. You have met with an 
accident, let us say, as a result of 
which you experience a broken arm. 
What does the surgeon more than 
place the broken parts together in such 
a manner that NATURE shall be al- 
lowed to perform the cure? What more 
does the physician than put your sys- 
tem in such condition that natural ac- 
tion, which has been temporarily im- 
peded, shall re-assert itself? And the 
harsh, unmusical or weak voice is in 
need of similar treatment. That is to 
say, true vocal method is simply fol- 
lowing out natural or GOD’s law, as- 
suming that said law has been recog- 
nized and understood. In fine, right 
vocal study consists in returning to 
first principles as shown in infant life 
and starting with complete elimina- 
tion of all collateral issues. 
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So does the mere simultaneous func- 
tioning of one’s intellect, emotions, and 
technical capabilities, even when each 
is developed to a high degree, fall far 
short of being an inspired perform- 
ance. Instead, there must be a certain 
oneness into which all the spheres are 
submerged like the two parts hydro- 
gen gas and one part oxygen to make 
water, or with two parts oxygen to 
make peroxide of hydrogen. Any 
change in the combination changes the 
substance of the whole. 
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e RED STAG LEAF MOLD and Peat Moss e 


I. PURE LIVE OAK LEAF MOLD 
The ideal plant food and soil conditioner, every month of the year, for Bulbs. 
Azaleas, Camellias, Gardenias, Roses, Pot Plants, Hydrangeas, Chrysanthemums, 
Perennials, Philox and your lawn grass. Red Stag is the only pure Live-Oak Leaf 


Mold available in packages. 


Il. RED STAG DOMESTIC PEAT MOSS 


An ideal and convenient type of mulch, finely textured, extremely absorbent, and 
moisture retaining. This Peat is ground fine and retains its moisture. It is ready to 


use and requires no processing. 


Both products are packaged in Bushel, Half-Bushel, and Half-Pack sizes, in attractive 
Dupont indestructible bags. These packages are particularly attractive and convenient 


for the busy housewife. 


The price is exceptionally reasonable. These products are available in all progressive 
Feed and Seed Stores everywher. If you should not find them, write for a Mail 
Order. MUSIC TEACHERS, try these products at once. You will be amazed at 


RED STAG LEAF MOLD COMPANY 
HONDO, TEXAS 
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ABILENE 


BURFORD, Le I M.A., Director, Depart- 
ment of Music, Abilene Christian College. 


TOOLEY, Frederick — Baritone; Professor of 
Voice, School of Music, Hardin-Simmons Uni- 
versity 

WOOTTON, Charles Ff Pianist, Conductor, 
Teacher of Theory, and Music Education, 
School of Music, McMurray College. 

AMARILLO 
GLENN, Gladys M.—M.Mus., M.A.; Mus.D., Pres- 


Arts 


Musical 


ide nt 


and Teacher f Piano, 
vonser ry, Amarill >xas 











ALLISOD Irl—Presiden ttion nal Guild of 
Piano Teachers College of 
Musicians; raternity of Stu- 
dent M f the National 
Piano dress: Box 1113 





LANDRUM, Gordon—Texas School of 
Fine Arts, 200 West 19th. 
BEAUMONT 
MIL/.M, Lena—B.S., M.M., Mus.D., 
Music Education, Beaumont City 





BEEVILLE 


KREMER, Js mnnette Hughes—Voice-Choir. First 












Methodist Beeville, Texas. 
BROWNWOOD 
BARTHOLOMEW, M E. ' G. Te acher of Piano, 

Theory, Or ; Progressive Series of Pi ; 
rganist, ra rst Me the adi st Church, 907 Contr. 
BRANOM, Ma Profe f Music. Chairman, 
Dept. of M & 2 Baker College. 
GARRET I l J Dean, Department of 
Musi Howard |} College, Brownwood 


KING, Conway E Tea cher of 
instruments; Dire stor of 
Brownwood Public : 

CANYON 

BRIGHT, Houston—B.S., M.A. Assistant Profes 
sor of Music, West Texas State College. 

CLARK, Wallace R.—B.M . Mus. D.—Pro 
fessor and Chairman of Department of Music 


Military Band 
Inst rumental Music, 


Director, Madriga) Singers, West Texas State 
Teachers College 
COLEMAN 
HOWELL, Sybil Simpson—Piano, Voice, Har- 
mony, Theory. 1005 Galveston. 
COLUMBUS 


MADISON, Mrs. Clara 


Piano, Box 605. 


CORPUS CHRISTI 


jurdette—Chairman 


Duggan—Teacher of 


WOLFE, C. 


school of Mu 


sic, Del Mar College. 
DALLAS 
BECK, Irma Pia » Harmony. 1655 Pacific Ave. 
Ph. C-5644, 5119 Junius Street. 


BEDFORD, Winifred—B. Mus.—Studio, Whittle 


Music Co., 3413 Meredith St. 
BORCHERS, Orville J.—Ph. D., Dean, School of 
Music, Southern Methodist University. 


COBB, Hazel—Piano-Teaching Methods. 3521 
Cornell Ave., Dallas 5. 

DOWNING, W. B.—vVoice in all phases. Speak- 
ers Diction. Studio, 312 Whittle Music C 


1108 Elm Street. 


FRANCE, Virginia—Pianist-Teacher; Ph. 1156, 


Class Piano; City Schools. Res. Studio, and 
301 Whittle’s, 2309 Pennsylvania. 
FURR, Cleo Frost, B.M.—Piano, Theory, 4218 
Throckmorton. 
GOLDEN, Mrs. J. Roscoe—Associate Professor 
of Voice, Southern Methodist University. 


HOCKADAY—The Music Institute, Voice, Piano, 
Horn, Violoncello, Violin, Theory. 


JUNE 


1950 





HUTCHESON, Isabel—Nationally known piano 
teacher. Winter Session—Private lessons and 
group work for pianists. Piano teachers 
forum conducted. Summer-Session — Normal 
work; Refresher course for piano teachers. 
Brook Mays Music Studios. 

KYLE, Maude Davis—vVoice-Piano; 4513 Cole 
Avenue. 

LITTLE, Mary Grace, B.M.—Organ, Piano The- 
ory; Organist, Fourth Church of Christ Sci- 
entist. 5622 Swiss Ave., Ph. T-7-8553. 

Music. 550 Riverside Drive, New York City. 

MASON, Grace Tudor—Piano-Voice, Pres., Dal- 
las Dunning School; Nat'l Normal Staff 
Author: Junior-Senior Scale-Chord Writing 
Book. (New York Studio: 816 Carnegie Hall) 

POLK, Daisy—School for Singers; 2917 Reagan 
Avenue; Ph. L-2507 (Oak Lawn). 


ROBINSON, 
Dallas In 


Teacher of 
School 


Eugenia 
dependent 


Class pian 
District. Studio: 


305 Whittles. Street address: 5210 Reiger. 

VAN KATWIJK, Paul—Dean of School of Music 
Southern Methodist University. 

WELLS, Mrs. Edgar M.—Teacher of Voice. 121 
South Mont Clair. 

DENTON 

HODGSON, Walter H., Ph.D.—Dean, School of 
Music, North Texas State College, Box 5338, 
N.T. Station, Denton, Texas. 

JONES, William E.—Professor of Music, Texas 
State College for Women. 

KASZYNSKI, Hubert B.—Assistant Prof. Music 
T.S.C.W., Denton. 420 Sherman Dr., Denton 


LEWIS, John—Ed. D., Director Department of 





Music, Texas State College for Women 
OWSLEY, Stella, B.S., M.A., Mus. D. Dramatic 
Lyric Soprano, Teacher of Singing, Author of 
“Helpful Hints to Singers’’ and ‘The Child 
Voice.”” Texas State College for Women. 
SCIONTI, Dr. Silvio—Artist Professor of Piano, 
North Texas State College 
EL PASO 
NEWMAN France _ “Ac sting Chairman, Dept. of 
M , Texas Cc ye of Mines & Metallurgy 
THE MORGAN ean Studies, 1323 Montana St., 
Ph. 2-9502. 
FLORESVILLE 
SPRUCE, Mrs. Cleo—Piano 
FORT WORTH 


ACERS, Victor B.—Graduate, New England 
Conservatory; Past National President, Com- 
posers and Authors Association of America; 
Teacher of Voice; Soloist; Composer and 
Song Leader. Music Director Riverside Church 

BELLAH, Donald W.—B. Mus., M.M., Chairman, 


Division of Fine Arts, Professor of Organ; 
Texas Wesleyan College. 

LANKFORD, Grace Ward — Concert Pianist 
Teacher, Charter Member of National Piano 
Guild, Asst. to Silvio Scionti, NTSC, Denton 
(Residence) 2211 W. Magnolia, Ft. Worth, 


Texas. 

LOSH INSTITUTE of Music 
Blue Bonnet Road. 

McNEELY, Dr. Edwin 
NEELY, Mrs. Edwin 
of Sacred Music, S« 
logical Seminary. 

MARSH, William J. 
tor Chorus, Texas Christian 
Modlin Avenue, Fort Worth, Texas. 

MARTIN, Marion Douglas—Teacher-Accompan- 
ist, Charter Member of National Piano Guild, 
1813 Western, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

TEXAS WESLEYAN COLLEGE School of Fine 
Arts—Major Fields; Piano, Violin, Voice, Or 
gan, and School Music. A faculty of accom- 


and Expression. 1408 
Teacher of Voice; Mc 
Teacher of Piano; School 
uthwestern Baptist Theo- 
Profesor of Organ; Direc- 
University, 3525 


plished artists with teaching experience. 
Law Sone, President. 
TILLETT, Jeannette—Pianist, Teacher, Director 
Fort Worth Conservatory of Music; Faculty, 


Texas Christian University, 426 S. Henderson 


WHITLOCK, E. Clyde—Fac 


ilty, Texas Christian 
University, and Fort Worth Conservatory; 
Music Editor Fort Worth Star-Telegram; Direc- 
tor Texas Music Teachers Association. 426 
S. Henderson. 


GALVESTON 
FRANZZO, Mrs. J. J., Teacher of Pian Musi 
cianship and Theory. 3325 Ave. O 
HARLINGEN 
ORMESHER, DAVID—Teacher of zir 
HOUSTON 

FRANSEE Music School. Est. 1920. Ph. T-331 
509 Pecore. Piano, Voic« 111 Symphonic I 
struments. 

GRAHAM, Mrs. John Wesley Pr eside Gr 
ham Music Studios The Be nsfiel d 1702 
Main. 

HOUSTON CONSERVATORY f Music zart 


Hammond, Director, All Branches of Music 
Fully Accredited. 

KEARNEY, Jane Mahaffey—Sc! l of Piano, 21 
Marshall Avs 

MEYER, Theo. D.—School of Musi Teacher 
Pianist, Composer. Permanent certificate 
Texas State Dept f Education. Ac 
to teach vocal ar n 11 music. 
Francis Ave. 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE OF FINE 


1 instr 


ARTS—Dr. H 











mer F. Springfield, President 
HUNTSVILLE 
CARNES, Rex. V.—Director of Vocal Music and 
A Cappella Choir. Sam Houston State Teach 
ers College. 
KATY 
BOYD, ED—Director Instrumental M Pul | 
Schools 
LUBBOCK 
MU PHI EPSIL' , Nation 1 Mu Sorority M 
yarette Wible Walker jational Pres De 
of omen, Texa Tect J I k | 
Texas | 
| 
MARLIN 
SPENCER, F. H.—Supervisor of Mus ind Di 
rector of Band, Marlin High School, Box 
288, Marlin, Texas 
PETTUS } 
ROSS, Billy—I r f M F Higt 
School 
PLEASANTON 
WILLIAMSON, Doug. R Arranger for Bands 
or Orchestras; Director of Band, High Sct ] 
POTEET 
BUSCHE, Phil—Graduate, Univ. of Michigan 
42, Band Instructor, Box 375, Poteet, Texa | 
REFUGIO 
TATTON, J Meredit! mposer Director 
Critic. Salt Creek Ranch, Refugi Texas 
SAN ANTONIO 
ALTMANN, Evelyn Howard icher of Piar 
Incarnate W rd leg 
BURGER, Joseph, B.M.—Baritone. Teacher 
ity University. 
DOLL, G. Lewis—B.M., M.M., Director of Music 
Education, San Antonio Independent School 
District. 
DREIBRODT, Irving—Instrumental Music, Brack 
enridge High Sc hool 204 Haverhill 
FLORENCE BEN TE PIANO STUDIO, 124 Harr 
son, Alamo Hei ghts, Teacher of rtis Pian 
Course. 
FOX, Oscar J., available for personal appear 
ances in programs of his songs. 328 E. Mul 
berry. 
HARLAN, Henry ‘| PI t 
Music, Trinity Baptis hurch 
INCARNATE WORI SOLLEGE, Department of 
Music. 
KLOCKMAN, Delphin« Artist Teacher, Voice 


ind Piano. 201 Alta Avs 
LAW, Mrs. Edith W Teacher 

Poplar St 
LOPER, Mary Stuart—Soprar Teacher of Sing- 





ing. 115 Humphrey Avenue 
OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COLLEGE—Sister M 
Amabilis, Director Departm ‘ 
SEYMOUR, Stella H.—Pian 
Instructor, Pre - School through n 
Grades. State Affiliation. Studios: 1419 uth 
St. Mary’s St. Ph K ; Alan Heights 


1210 Townsend Av ; Ph. T 


STAFFEL, Tekla S., School of Piano, Teacher 
Piano, Theory, Harmony. 3 Army Blvd 
STURCHIO, Frank G.—Director { Mu 


Mary's University 
WARD, Mrs. Ardi 
254 Montclair Avenue 


B.M Vv 


SCHULENSERG 
WENDTLAND, William—Director f 
tal Music, Public Schools 








SHERMAN 


MITCHELL, Francis H.—Chairman, Division of 
Fine Arts and Department of Music, Austin 
College, Sherman, Texas. 

STEPHENVILLE 

MORTON, Donald W.—Chairman, Division of 

Fine Arts; John Tarleton Agricultural College 


TEMPLE 
TEMPLE JUNIOR COLLEGE Department of Music 
Irene Havekost, Director. 


TYLER 
URST, Mrs. Louis—Piano-Theory-Harmony. Di- 
rector of Tyler School of Music. 325 S. Bois 
d'Arc 
OVERLEESE, Mrs. H. M 
leese School of Music 
Texas Music Teachers 
Bois d’Arc 
WALTERS, Ruth 
Theory, 421 S. Oakland. 
WOOD, Mrs. Harriet—Piano 
School of Music. Pres., 
Association, Sec. Tyler 
325 S. Bois d’Arc. 
WICHITA FALLS 


Mrs. O. J., Theory, Chairman, 
Music, Hardin College. 


ARKANSAS 
Katherine—Voice. Ft. 


CALIFORNIA 
Thomas P.—Candell Conservatory of 
Music, 518 17th Street, Oakland. 
‘HS, Prof. Viktor—Teacher of 
i 


Piano, Theory, Over- 
Board of Directors 
Association. 628 S 

Margaret—B. M., Piano and 

and Theory, Tyler 

Tyler Music Teachers 
Civic Music Assn., 


DIDZUN, 
sion of 


Divi- 


Smith, Ark 


Voice and 
1. 5241 Franklin Ave., Hollywood 27 
Patricia—B. A., Pianist, accompan- 
ist, theory, keyboard harmony, ear training 
taught. Student of Homer Grunn, Leo Podol- 
sky, Iqnace Hilsberg, Lee Patison. Ph. 523-79 
2363 E. St., San Bernardino 
SCHOFIELD, FEdgar—Nationally known Vocal 
Teacher. Studio 466 Geary St., San Francisco. 
SS, Edna K., Teacher of Piano. 1644 War 
Ave., Los Angeles 24. 


COLORADO 
ANGELL, Sydney Lee—Piano. 318 Tabor Build- 
ing, 16th and Curtis, Denver. 
SPORLEDER, Louise, Soprano-Teacher of Sing- 
ing. Studios in Walsenburg, Colo., and Raton, 
NOM 


IN 






ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
DE YOUNG, Richard—Teacher of Singing, De 
Paul University. De Young Studios, 721 N 
Michigan Ave. 
GANZ, Rudolph—President, Chicago Musical 


College. 64 Van Buren Street. 
IVINS, Maurice G., Anna D. 
626 Fine Arts Bldg. 
MacBURNEY, Yhomas N.—Teacher of Voice, 
609 Fine Arts Bldg., 410 South Michigan Ave 


INDIANA 
FLUECKIGER, Samuel L.—Methods 


Voice, Piano. 


conductina, 


band, orchestra, head of Music Department, 
Manchester College, 1207 Nayne, North 
Manchester, Indiana 

} Marie W., Mus.D.—Director Marie 





rs School of Music, 303 West DeWald 





Street, Ft. Wayne 6, Indiana. 

A: 
‘;CKER, Harold A.—Voice and Choral Depart- 
ments, School of Music, University of Wich 
ta, Wichita, Kansas. 


TAYLOR, Robert M.—A.B., A.M., M.M., Ph.D., 
Oratorio and recital, Tenor. Adjudicator and 


guest director of festivals. Head of Music 
Department, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kans. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
ONDRICEK, Gladys Posselt—Pianist and teach- 
er. Symphony Chambers, 246 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. 


MICHIGAN 
GOOKIN, Grace Winchester—Teacher of Piano 
and Harmony. 247 North Fremont, Romeo. 
LEHMAN, Evangeline—Mus. D., Composer-Vocal 
Coach. 167 Elmhurst, Detroit 3, Michigan. 


MINNESOTA 
WAUGH, Harvey R.—Chairman, Division of 
Arts & Music, State Teachers College, Saint 
‘loud, Minn. 


SUMMER CAMP 

Attend SUMMER MUSIC CAMP in 
cool, invigorating Colorado Rockies, 
Western State College of Colorado, 
Gunnison. August 6-19, incl. for stu- 
dents and supervisors. Some of the 
best teachers in America. Write F. 
George Damson, Camp Director. 
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MISSISSIPPI 
PATTEN, Lloyd—Head of Voice Department, 
Associate Professor of Voice and Musicology, 


Mississippi Southern College, Station A., 
URI 
ROBINSON, Robert B., Co-operating in music 


notation reform. Checking up on the Mod- 
ern Keyboard Music staff and Klavarskribo. 
Agency for Klavarskribo music, 4243 Gar- 
field, Kansas City 4. 

WEBSTER COLLEGE Music Dept. under the 
direction of The Sisters of Loretto at The 
Foot of the Cross.. Degrees offered: Bachelor 
of Science with Majors in Piano, Violin, Voice, 
Hattiesburg. 

Organ, and Theory. Optional courses in Mu- 
sic Education qualify students for the State 
Teachers Certificate. Webster Grove. 

WEBSTER COLLEGE—(Sister Adaline, Director 
and Associate Professor of Theory of Music) 
470 E. Lockwood Blvd., Webster Grove, Mo 

NEW JERSEY 

Jacob—Teacher of Piano. 


EISENBERG, Author 
of “Pianist and Natural Technics of Piano 
Mastery.” 312 77th St., North Bergen. 

FELL, Romley, Teacher of Singing. Member 


N.L.S.T.A. and N.A.T.S. 38 James St., Newark 
2, N. J. 19 Badeau Avenue, Summit. 

SEITZ, R. F., Publisher of fine marches for 
Bands and Orchestras. 1519 Brookside Drive, 
Union. Catalogue sent on request. 

MEXI 


NEW 

BUCHANAN, Gillian, Associate Professor of 
Music, Eastern New Mexico State College, 
Box 117, Portales. 

DANSFELSER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. Byrdis Walk- 
er Dansfelser, B.M., M.A., President. Faculty 
of 18 Teachers. 123 So. Broadway, Albu- 
querque. 

NEW YORK 

-Teacher of Piano. 336 Cen- 
tral Park West, New York City. 

ETTS, May L., Teacher of Piano, Associate 
Teacher to Guy Maier, 719 Steinway Hall 
New York City. 


ADLER, Clarence 


GERRY, Arthur—Teacher of Singing. Member: 
GMA; NYSTA; NATS, American Academy 


of Teachers of Singing. 145 East 92nd Street, 
New York City. 

HATCHEK, Walter 
304 West 78th St., 

HUGHES, EDWIN—Pianist and Teacher Two- 
piano recitals with Jewel Bethany Hughes. 
Classes in New York and Washington, D.C. 
338 W. 89th St., New York 24, N. Y. 

KORTSCHAK, Hugo—Violinist. Studio: 155 
Sist St.. New York 28, New York. 

MAYO, Gladys—Piano and Allied Subjects 
Member Piano Faculty Juilliard School of 

POOL, Arlette—Concert pianist and teacher; 
Radio and chamber music experience. No. § 
Poplar St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

TAYLOR, Bernard—Teacher of Singing, Juil- 
liard School of Music, New York City. Juilliard 
Summer School. Member American Academy 
of Teachers of Singing, National Association 
Teachers of Singing and New York Singing 


Pianist-Coach-Accompanist. 
New York City. 


East 


Teachers Ass’n. 464 Riverside Drive, New 
York City. 
WHITE, Grace—National Representative Na- 


tional Guild of Piano Teachers, 527 W. 12lst 


Je 
St., New York City. 
YSAYE, Jeannette, Discivle of Eugene Ysaye. 
Teacher of Violin, 50 E. 91 Street, New York 
City. 


DELTA OMICRON—Professional Music Frater- 
nity, Louise Conrath Hoch, National Presi- 
dent. 2051 Seventh S‘reet. Cuyahoga Falls. 


OKLAHOMA 
COLLAR, Helen—Teacher of Piano, Oklahoma 
College for Women, Fine Arts Building, 1627 
South 17, Apartment 2, Chickasha. 
KLINGSTEDT, Paul T.—Head of the Voice De- 
partment, Oklahoma A. & M. College, Still- 
water. 


YOUNG, Mary Lavinia—Teacher of Singing. 
Member National Association Teachers of 
Singing; Oklahoma Mus. Teachers Ass‘n.; 


Delta Omicron; Nat. Mus. Fraternity; Dir. 
Young Academy of Arts, Lawton. 


JONES, 


John D.—Teacher of Piano, 
Hill, 


Apt. 44, Knoxville, Tenn. 
WYOMING 
FELLHAUER, Fauneil—B.M., Teacher of 
and Piano Pedagogy; 
recitals. Studied with Bernice Frost, Allen 
Willman, and Alexander Rabb. 1620 Rain- 

bow, Laramie. 


614 West 


Piano 
Duo-Piano and Solo 





School of Music 
University of Wichita 


Wichita, Kansas 
B. M. Degrees in Voice, Piano, Organ, 
Orchestral Instruments 
B.M.E. Degree with Vocal or 
Instrumental Major 
M.M. Degree in Music Education or 
Performance 


Walter Duerksen, Director 
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A history of the development of 
pedal tympani in America, with 
illustrations of ancient and mod- 
ern hand and machine drums, 

It is a facinating little book that 
every tympenist should hove. 
Send for your FREE copy todoy. 


WEL prum co. 


U78 H. Damen Ave. Chicage 47, Mincis 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


for Summer Schools and Band Camps 


Hal Bergan’s Band Shows and Marching Band Maneuvers Vol. 1 
(a book for 45 piece bands—a book for 60 piece bands) 
Charts for students—Bergan’s Band Shows. 5 sets of charts, 
for each size band. 45 piece band charts, each show 
60 piece band charts, each show. 
45 piece band, Complete set of charts — 5 shows 
60 piece band, Complete set of charts — 5 shows 








El Gaucho (Spanish March)}—Ted Mesang 
Gallantry (March)—Ted Mesang........ 
Deep In The Heart of Texas—arranged by Yoder 





Over 9000 titles of band music in our library — service assured. 
Over 10,000 titles of Choral Music maintained in quantities for your convenience. 





SOUTHERN 





Experienced personnel who know your problems and how to assist in the selection of your music 
requirements. 


TRY US! 
MUSIC 





COMPANY 


San Antonio 6, Texas 
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2.50 
3.00 







Full Band 1.25 
Full Band 1.25 
Full Band 1.25 
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Sara Mae Freeman, B.A. 
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Clyde J. Garrett 
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BROW NWOOD, TEXAS 


Thos. H. Taylor, LLD. 
President of College 


Z. T. Huff, Ph.D. 
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G, G. Dickey, M.A. 
Registrar of College 


Gordon S. Taylor, B.S. 


Dean of Men 
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Above 


The Massed Piano Concert by advance students of 
Professor Frederick Thiebaud, presented at one of the 
Howard Payne College Sunday Vesper Series. In the 
photograph: Juanita Wheelock, Lois Wines, Regina 
Brooks, Edmund Anthony, Martha White, David Rey- 
nolds, Patsy Bates, and Professor Thiebaud. 



















Below 

Principals of the Howard Payne College Production 
of “Blossomtime,” cperetta based on the life and music 
of Franz Schubert. In the protograph: Billie Sue Middle 
ton, Elouise Roberts, Merrill Luman, Joy Garrett, Ronald 
Guinn, Wanda Van Stone, Beryle Lovelace, Clifford 
Pederson, Phebe Pederson, Charles Mayo, Don Jones, 
Robert Milam, Leroi Birdsong, Betty Lou Midd eton, 
Carroll Reed, Marilyn Seymour, Jo Nelle Caffey and 
Allen Benson. 


